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BRUNSWICK and CAPITOL 


Long Playing (33) r.p.m.) records 


Blues on the River 


Davenport blues ; Riverboat shuffle : 
St. Louis blues; Beale Street blues ; 
Memphis blues: Basin Street blues ; 
Gulf Coast blues ; 
Way down yonder in New Orleans 
THE Lawson-HaGcart BAND 
LA 8580 


Jelly Roll’s Jazz 


King Porter stomp: Dead man blues : 
Wolverine blues; Jelly Roll blues ; 
Milenberg joys : Sidewalk blues ; 
Cannon ball blues : Kansas City stomp 
THe Lawson-Hacecart Jazz BAND 
LA 8576 


hing Oliver's Jazz 


Dipper mouth blues; Snag it ; 
Willie the weeper ; Canal Street blues ; 
Hligh Society : Frog-I-more rag ; 

Snake rag: Krooked blues 
Tne Lawson-Haccart Jazz 
LA 8593 


Classics in Jazz: Leadbelly 


Back water blues: Take this hammer : 
On a Christmas day: Irene: 
Sweet Mary blues: Ella speed ; 
Tell me baby : Western Plain 
LEADBELLY with guitar and zither 
LC 6597 


Classics in Jazz: Carl kress 


Walking behind Miss Lucy; Jazz in G; 
Swan of Tonnelle Avenue ; Coquette : 
Blonde on the loose ; Sarong number : 
The goose from Gander; Just you, just me 
CarL Kress (Guitar) 
LC 6596 


Midnight on Bourbon Strect 


North Rampart Street March : 
*Way down yonder in New Orleans ; Dinah ; 
You are my sunshine: Ballin’ the jack ; 
I ain't gonna give nobody none of this jelly roll ; 

My old Kentucky home : 
Five foot two, eyes of blue 

SHARKEY AND HIS KINGS OF DIXIELAND 

LC 6600 


If you have not already done so, please ask your dealer or write to us for copies of the July 
Decea-group complete L.P. catalogue, and the October (on sale this month) quarterly catalogue. 
These will give you details of all the 1.000-odd long playing records issued on the Decca. 
Brunswick. Capitol, London, and Telefunken labels. and of all Decca 33} r.p.m. ffrr medium play 


records being issued up to October. 


BRUNSWICK LTD., and CAPITOL, 
divisions of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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STARR 


ATTRACTION 


During the latter part of August, Kay 
Starr made her debut at the London 
Palladium. She was assured of a big 
ovation over here for, during the past 
few years she has built up a tremendous 
reputation for herself with a series of 
top-selling Capitol records. | Undoubt- 
edly Kay’s recordings of numbers like 
“Wheel of Fortune”, “Come On-A 
My House,” “Side By Side,” “ Kay’s 
Lament,” and “ Noah,” to mention just 
a few, earned her that coveted contract 
at the Palladium. 


Kay is no- ordinary commercial 
crooner, and most readers will be 
familiar with her work since the early 
forties when she sang and recorded with 
Charlie Barnet’s orchestra ; while others 
may recall that she started her career 
with such bands as those of Joe Venuti, 
Bob Crosby and Wingy Mannone. 


TRADITIONAL BASIS TO STYLE 


Partly Cherokee Indian, and rightly 
proud of it, Katheryn La Verne Starks 
(Kay Starr to you) is dark-haired, at- 
tractive and petite with a vivid and 
effervescent personality. She has a 
voice to match her personality and with 
a natural rhythm to it, and she sings 
in a style that stems from the great 
traditional blues singers, with a touch 
of Billie Holiday thrown in for good 
measure. Like most of the top jazz 
singers, Kay phrases instrumentally and 


when singing even the most commercial 
song she seems to have a knack of 
twisting a phrase here and syncopating 
One there which gives the performance 
a jazz feeling and rhythmic appeal 
lacking in other singers’ versions. Play 
over Kay’s recording of “ Side By Side °, 
for instance and you'll see what I mean. 


ON THE WEST COAST 


It is just about six years since I 
first met Kay, and she has come a long 
way since then, At that time she was 
singing in a small Santa Monica niterie 
accompanied by a somewhat indifferent 
trio trying desperately to sound like that 
of King Cole. Kay’s appeal was instan- 
taneous. She sang every type of number 
from current pops, through all the old 
standards to yodelling satires on hill billy 
numbers. She was never at a loss toi 
a reauest. When she didn’t know the 
words she made them up or scatted 
them. Her personality and charm plus 
that rhythmic voice assured her of 
success there just as it will here. 


Indeed, it was just around that time 
that Capitol, looking for a new name 
to add to their roster of vocalists, signed 
her up for a long contract. A year pre- 
viously she had made some jazz sides for 
them with a group called The Internat- 
ional Jazzmen, but now she was to enter 
the commercial field—a step which only 
the jazz fans regret her having taken. 
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by Peter Tanner 


Kay had made a number of jazz recor- 
dings for other companies, too, around 
this time, and the sides which she cut, 
accompanied by an all star jazz group 
for Ted Yerxa’s Lamp-lighter label 
are still being issued in America by 
Crystalette. Other recordings were with 
Ben Pollack’s Jewel label and_ for 
Modern—four sides from the latter 
having been issued here on Vogue. 
However, one of Kay’s best known re- 
cordings is the version she made of “ If 
I Could Be With You” with Wingy 
Mannone for Ara. A driving, happy- 
go-lucky performance which is already 
fast becoming a collectors item. 


GOOD MATERIAL AND BACKING 


Though Kay has not been entirely 
neglected by Hollywood, it is the care- 
ful grooming by Capitol plus good 
choice of material and_ orchestral 
backing that has built Kay up to the 
position she holds today. To which 
must be added Kay’s own ambition to 
achieve success. In the past few years 
her voice has become maturer and ful- 
ler; her diction better and the musical 
tone more resonant. vet she has managed 
to retain much of that jazz quality that 
has contributed so much to_ her 
popularity. 

“It Ain't What You Do, It’s The Way 
That You Do It” could be Kay Starr’s 
theme song—The girl with personality 
plus. 
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In the July Jazz Journal, Brian Nicholls 


devoted two paragraphs (sub-headed 
“Cool Gospeller”’) of his diary to my 
favourite tenor saxist, Wardell Gray. and 
this appears to be as good an opportunity 
as any to take up the theme. 

Brian asserted that Wardell has quietly 
assumed the role of connecting link be- 
tween the present day extremists—a state- 
ment which is certainly borne out by one 
traditional ” acquaintance of mine. 

What is it that makes his playing ac- 
ceptable to both camps? The answer is 
split between the tremendous beat which 
he infuses into his playing. and his melo- 
dic variations, two characteristics ad- 
mired wherever good jazz is played and 
heard His extemporised lines flow freely: 
he has adopted the staccatto phrasing of 
the bop school to a very much smaller 
extent than his contemporaries. 

His style is undeniably that of the 
amalgamated Lester Young — Charlie 
Parker school for his forceful tone has a 
welcome robustness about it. He is rare- 
ly, if ever, stuck for ideas in a chorus 
and gives the happy impression that he 
has a lot more to say than he is capable 
of putting down in the time allotted to 
him. On concert transcriptions. away 
from the three minute confines of the 
ten inch record he blows chorus after 
chorus, building one after the other with 
no repetition of ideas. His musical sense 
of humour comes bubbling over in the 
cheeky quotations he inserts in his solos. 
but these are not merely put in for 
effect. Each one is integrated firmly into 
the solo as witness the quotation from 
Morton Gould’s “ Pavanne ” in his “ Jeep 
is Jumping” solo on the Louis Bellson 
Capitol LP. 


OPPORTUNITY WITH HINES 


As an improvising artist. he ranks with 
the most fertile minds: as a section man. 
technician and reader he has held down 
jobs for lengthy periods with some of 
the biggest names in the business. 

Born in Oklahoma City in 1921 he 
got his first big break with Earl Hines’ 
big band in 1943. He staved with Earl 
for two years, switching from alto to 
tenor during that time. Together with 
trombonist Benny Green he is well fea- 
tured on the records made by the band 
during this period. 


by ALUN MORGAN 


Following the Hines engagement he 
settled on the Pacific coast and played 
with most of the leading lights in the 
new Bebop School. Since then he has 
been a member of the Benny Goodman 
and Count Basie bands. Both the con 
tracts took him to the Atlantic coast but 
latest news to reach me is that he is 
once again on the West coast and vir- 
tually a permanent fixture at the Jazz 
night spots. 

Over the years his style has changed 
little. His tone was certainly “ hotter ~ 
in the middle forties but his ability to 
swing has increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The latest available Wardell (on 
the Bellson LP) reveals that instead of 
being capable of swinging any three other 
musicians off the stand, the number has 
now risen to four. 


BRITISH RELEASES 


He is reasonably well represented here 
on record, though not one quarter as 
well as I would wish. Listing the local 
issues briefly and chronologically:— he 
plays. but does not solo, on the commer- 
cial Billy Eckstine titles coupled on 
Vogue V 9005, dating from 1945. 

He was one third of the front line on 
Bird’s fourth Dial session in February 
1947 producing ‘“ Stupendous,” “ Carvin’ 
The Bird.” “Cheers” and “ Relaxin’ At 
Carmarillo” (Parlophone and Esquire), 
four modern classics by any jazz stan- 
dards. Later in the same year he split a 
Dial date with tenor saxist Dexter Gor- 
don and recorded the double sided 
“Chase” (Esquire 10-019). From this 
same period comes some very fine ‘ Just 
Jazz” concert recordings on Vogue. 
namely. “ Groovin’ High.” “ Hothouse ” 
and “ Blue Lou.” 

During the 1948 recording ban he did 
a session for the “ Sittin’ In With ” label 
in New York from which the 12. bar 
“Stoned” has been coupled’ with 
“Matter And Mind” on Vogue V 2020. 

With Goodman on Capitol he played 
(but did not solo) on the big band 
“ Shishkabop ” and “ Undercurrent 
Blues” (though a different version of 
the latter played each week on AFN has 
three solo choruses by Wardell). Do not 
be misled by the commercial looking 
coupling of “ The Hucklebuck ”/ Having 
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WARDELL GRAY 


A Wonderful Wish” by the Goodman 
Orchestra on Capitol CL 13125. Wardell 
has a whole solo chorus on the first side 
(a 12 bar) which he handles magnificently 
and comes to the solo mike again on the 
reverse (a plum-in-the-throat vocal by 
Buddy Greco) for eight bars in his best 
ballad style. 

He is also heard on three sides by a 
Goodman small group which also sports 
the fine Navarro-like trumpet of Doug 
Mettome. The two blues, “ Bedlam” (a 
re-titling of “ Stoned”) and Mary Lou 
Williams’ tune ‘* Oo-Bla-Dee ” are avail- 
able at 78, while “ Blue Lou” from the 
same date is on the Goodman/Capitol 
“Session for Six” LP. “ Twisted” and 
“Easy Living” on Melodisc 1128 were 
discussed at some length in this column 
last vear. Suffice it to add here that the 
coupling should be in your collection. 

Vogue offer yet another Wardell coup- 
ling, this time Vogue 2105, recorded in 
June 1950 while he was a member of the 
Basie Band. The rhythm section backing 
is by Dodo Marmarosa, Red Callender 
and the late “ Doc” West. The titles are 
“Dell's Bells” (a work-out on the 
““What Is This Thing Called Love” har- 
monies) and “Easy Swing” (actually 
Parker's “ Steeplechase”), a term which 
might well be used to sum up Wardell’s 
musica] style. 


PAGING VOGUE 


Finally the recent Louis Bellson/Capi- 
tol LP which, despite the somewhat 
mixed styles to be heard contains  bril- 
liant solos from Wardell on three tracks. 
His chorus on “Johnny Come Lately” 
is a fine example of his confident swing. 

If I ever found myself in the fortunate 
position to advise a Record Company 
over the immediate issue of more Wardell 
I would turn to Vogue. who have already 
issued much of his work, and suggest the 
issue of the mid-forties Hines’ Big Band 
sides available to them (“ Spooks Ball.” 
“ Trick A Track.” etc. etc.) which give 
us Wardell at his recorded earliest. To 
bring the picture up to date there are 
still three titles from the already issued 
“ Dell’s Bells session. The Great Lee ” 
parts one and two, “ Man IT Love” and 
“One For Prez” parts one and two, all 
issued in France. 
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A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


VISITING FIREMEN DEPT. 


This column was privileged to meet 
two of the American jazzmen who visited 
this country recently: one a newcomer, 
and the other an old friend (by recordings, 
of course). 


Early in the month we bumped into 
drummer Gerry Allen in one of those 
restaurants frequented almost exclusively 
by the jazz fraternity. Gerry, who leads 
his OWn group in Baltimore, was here 
on holiday, before leaving for a tour of 
Korea; and although no one could claim 
that he was widely known before he 
arrived, he quickly acquired a large group 
of fans in the London Clubs. 


For a man who includes a tuba in his 
band he has surprising modern tendencies, 
and our visit to the London Jazz Club to 
hear the Ken Colyer Band was not the 
success we had hoped for. The type of 
jazz supplied by The Christie Brothers 
and Laurie Gold at the Lyttelton Club 
was much nearer the mark, and, as Gerry 
labelled himself a traditionalist, it appears 
that the purist revival as we know it 
never reached Baltimore. 


More recently we met that wonderful 
pianist Garland Wilson. He was enthusing 
over Marie Bryant, whom he had just 
seen at the Hippodrome (we couldn't 
agree more), and passing some delight- 
ful but unprintable comments on_ his 
appearance in “In Town Tonight.” We 
couldn't help ‘wondering what his re- 
action would have been if we had con- 
fided that our favourite record of his, 
for sentimental reasons, is a battered 
version of ‘“ Nobody’s Sweetheart ” made 
with Nat Gonella, on his visit to England 
before the war. 


NEW CLUBS DISCOVERED DEPT. 


We had heard so much about the A 
and A Social Club that we finally gave 
in and went to have a look for ourselves. 
The club is situated in Flitcroft-street (a 
dubious looking turning off the east side 
of Charing Cross-road) and is not difficult 
to find. Unlike most clubs, this one is 
above ground, and on a fine evening the 
good music can be heard in a substan- 
tial part of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood—so just follow your ears. 


The advantages of current membership 
as explained to us by the young lady 


BY 


at the door are overwhelming; but we 
remember the following: a licenced bar, 
jazz bands on three (or was it four) 
nights a week, an all-night restaurant, 
special club nights, snooker tables, a 
licenced bar—no! we mentioned that—- 
and, from what we could gather, our 
own supply of migraine. 


The night of our first plunge into this 
land of opportunity coincided with the 
debut of the Billy Kaye Trad. Band. This 
was supposedly a group of modernists 
playing traditional jazz, but when we ar- 
rived, the front line was made up of 
Keith Christie, Al Fairweather and Paul 
Simpson, hiding behind his tenor. These 
Modernists were naturally producing 
very competent traditional jazz and no 
one seemed to know where Billy Kave 
fitted in. 


The club is definitely good fun and we 
feel that we can do no more than reprint 
the club’s own blurb: “Come Wine, 
Carouse and Caper. Your Host—Billy 
Kaye.” 


JACK HIGGINS WRITES ON 
THAT WARNING LIGHT 


The Christie Brothers Stompers dis- 
band! “Humph” returns to being a 
semi-pro. band to play only at the 
Lyttelton Club! Clubs closing all round! 
Yes, this is just a few of the happenings 
that are affecting the traditional jazz 
world, sad but possibly as it should be, 


(Waite & Higgins 
PAT HALCOX 
of the Albemarle Jazz Band 
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BRIAN NICHOLLS 


for I think the cry must be “Go back 
boys, and try again!” The fans have been 
getting more critical and more broad 
minded with the passing years, and the 
musicians seem to have been getting 
worse. No sooner has a decent Dixieland 
group been formed than one of the band 
feels that he would make an ideal leader, 
so off he goes to gather a few worse 
musicians around him to unleash on the 
poor fan the same restricted library «f 
badly played tunes. 


Well, “ You can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time,” so look out boys, get 
together and make up a few good bands 
composed of musicians and let us hear 
Dixieland as it should be played, other- 
wise it may degenerate to slap-happy 
groups of over enthusiastic amateurs 
playing to themselves. 


STILL DRAWING CROWDS 


One of the Clubs outside the London 
area that still draws a good crowd is the 
Albemarle Jazz Club at the ‘“ White 
Hart,” Southall. Organised by genial Don 
Short, the Albemarle band play to a 
consistent audience—perhaps the bar has 
something to do with it—but yours truly 
observed when there recently, that dur- 
ing the intermission a modern trio, bass, 
drums and piano, played; this would not 
have been tolerated a year ago, pity the 
pianist was not more competent. 


Charlie Galbraith, who seemed to dis- 
appear from the Jazz scene some time 
ago, is happily playing at the “ Crown,” 
St. Pauls-road, Highbury, every Tuesday 
and Thursday. This spot is also crowded, 
possibly because the admission is FREE, 
so here is a happy hunting ground for 
hard-ups. Charlie’s group does not sound 
quite the same since he lost the trumpet 
team of “Chick”? Mayes and Bill Thomp- 
son, but never-the-less Jerry Salisbury 
does his best to fill the gap, and the 
overall result is still the happy music 
we have long associated with the band. 


Last, but by no means least, is the 
London Jazz Club (for you out-of-towners, 
please note that this is now at 34 Bryanston- 
street, W.1) which must be the only Club 
that operates in a Church basement. Here 
every Saturday and Sunday the crowds 
gather to hear the Colyer Band who are 
playing down-to-earth, if you like your 
music that earthy. 
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Kings of Jazz 
on Parlophone 


A LONG PLAYING 
RECORD BY 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


AND HIS BAND 
A JAZZ CONCERT: 


Panama Rag; Trouble in mind; 
Tom Cat Blues; On Treasure 
Island; 1919 March; Wolverine 
Blues; Original Jelly Roll Biues 
(Grant-Lyttelton Paseo Jazz Band) ; 
Down Home Rag; Cake Walkin’ 
Babies; Get out of here and go on 
home - = = PMDI006 


* 78 r.p.m. records x 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


AND HIS BAND 
Kater Street Rag; 
Red for Piccadilly - R.3734 


de 


JACK PARNELL 


AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS 
April in Paris; 
Cotton Tail - =  R.3733 


JOE DANIELS 


JAZZ GROUP 
So Black and Blue; 
Royal Garden Blues - __R.3718 


THE JOHNNY 
DANKW ORTH 
SEVEN 

Easy living; 
I get a kick out of you R.3719 


FREDDY 
RANDALL 


AND HIS BAND 
I’m comin’, Virginia; 
Professor Jazz - - R.3709 
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EDITORIAL 


The summer air, complete with more 
moisture than is fair or necessary at this 
time of the year, is full of dismissals, and 
re-organisations. 

The English Test Team, which we think 
needs a little re-organisation in places, 
have been dismissed much too easily—- 
which fact makes it difficult for us to keep 
cur wandering minds on jazz at all dur- 
ing this present exciting series. We are 
seriously contemplating writing to the 
M.C.C. to enquire if the nex¢ series of 
Tests can be somehow arranged so as not 
to clash with our press days. 

And, if the Test matches were not en- 
ough, it looks at the time of writing, as 
if Sussex have a chance of winning the 
Championship. Well, we don’t suppose 
you care very much about that, unless of 
course you are men of Sussex. But... 
our old friend, Derrick Stewart-Baxter, in 
addition to blues-browsing spends his 
spare time being a kind of unofficial 
Sussex thirteenth man. If Sussex don’t 
win the championship (and we quite sin- 
cerely hope they do), we are going to send 
Derrick a brand new copny of Bessie 
Smith’s “ Weeping Willow Blues ” to con- 
sole him during the long winter months. 

All of which hasn’t anything to do 
with jazz, you'll be saying. Of course 
not, we reply, but by the time you read 
this it will be September and we have no 
doubt the sun will be shining madly, and 
you'll want something to take your minds 
off the football season. 

Also by the time you read these words, 
we gather quite a number of the smaller 
gramophone companies will be somewhat 
re-organised. At the moment we hardly 
know who is leaving what to go where, 
but we are sure it will all plan out for 
the best, so we wish them all the best 
of luck in whatever place they have 
landed in. As long as it doesn’t stop the 
records coming out, we have no cause to 
worry. 


RIVERSIDE RECORDS 


In answer to the many enquiries we have 
received regarding Riverside Records and 
how they can be acquired in this country, 
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we have to inform you that our small 
stocks are now practically sold out. 

We learn however that there is every 
possibility that this fine catalogue will 
shortly become available in this country. 
Pressed on extremely high quality mater- 
ial, this series of LP records represent 
some of the best “old time” iazz ever 
to have been issued anywhere. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO COLYER 


Current popularity of Ken Colyer’s 
Jazzmen has won them a recording con- 
tract. Bill Colyer recently completed 
negotiations with a maior recordins com- 
pany for eight of the grouo’s best num- 
bers to be released on an L.P. 

Distribution of the disc is scheduled 
for early November, and judging by the 
high standing of the Colyer boys with the 
fans, it is likely to be followed by more. 


“PLL SEE (and hear) YOU IN MY 
DREAMS” 


I¢ has been hopefully suggested that the 
time is ripe in this country for the forma- 
tion of a large jazz outfit, following in 
the traditions of, say, McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers, or even the early Dorsey type of 
group. The idea has our complete sup- 
port—we'’ve put in some listening hours 
in jazz clubs in our time, some of which 
have become recurrent nightmares. 

A large band with the real jazz feeling, 
in fact, a band that can swing, is a dream 
unlikely of fulfilment in fair Albion. 
Whence come the musicians? And 
whither go they to play? 


THIS MONTH’S BONER! 
“Personally I have always preferred 
the Boswell Sisters en masse to individu- 
ally, but all their fans will want EVE 
BOSWELL in ‘Dare I’ and ‘Tell Me 
Who’s Your Sweetheart.’ ” 
R. Chislett, 
“ The Gramophone,” August 1953 


With which trenchant thought we beg 


to take our leave. 
THE EDITOR 
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GENE AMMONS, SONNY STITT 

AND THEIR RHYTHM 

“ Stringin’ The Jug ” Parts 1 and 2 

(Esquire 10-307; 6s.) 

Gene and Sonny roof raising with their 
rasping, gutty tenors in a manner that if 
it were heard by the jazz fans in the 
flesh would no doubt have them going 
mad. As it is. one seems to give it a 
colder reception when heard on discs. Not 
that the formula is forgotten, for there 
are the riffs and plenty of honks, solo 
after solo and the old two tenor ensemble 
finish, but for me the highlights were 
the all too short bass solo by Gene 
Wright and the drumming of Wesley 
Landers. How that man can fill in! By 
the way, the composition is credited to 
those two prolific modernists, the 
“ Bopper” brothers, in this case quite 
a feat. as A. Bopper wrote part 1 and 
brother “ B™ wrote part 2. Well! Well! 

J.H. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
“Royal Garden Blues/So Black and Blue” 
(Parlophone R3718; 5s.) 

Two competent dixieland performances 
which will surely please this band’s many 
admirers. 

There is nothing fresh here, the tunes 
are hackneyed and the treatment is the 
usual mixture of solos and ensemble but 
it must be admitted the standard of 
musicianship is high. Chief praise must 
go to the trumpet player, Who plays 
particularly well on “ Black and Blue.” 

“ Royal Garden Blues” for some rea- 
son sets off as a bolero, but quickly 
switches to orthodox dixie. There is 
some quite incredible drumming about 
half way through—it sounds like an old 
time Maxim gun and does nothing to help 
the band rhythmically. 

ST: 
SMILEY DAVIS 


“ Big Mamou/Playgirl ” 
(London L1189; Ss. 64d.) 

I know nothing about Mr. Davis, but 
he has an engaging style and is accom- 
panied by a fine little jump band. 

These are in the r and b idiom and 
are obviously some of London’s new 
American recordings. Smiley, in the 
modern manner of blues singing, gives 
vent to l!usty shouting, and is finely 
backed by some good booting tenor, and 
a rhythm section who really get on that 
beat. 

If you are interested in the latest jazz 
trend, these sides are an excellent ex- 


ample. 
S.T. 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GERALD LASCELLES 


REVIEWED BY PETER TANNER 


SONNY STITT 


THE JOHNNY DODDS TRIO 
“ Oh Lizzie/Clarinet Wobble ” 
(Vocalion V-1025; 6s. 114d.) 
Here is another fine Vocalion classic 
jazz issue coupling two Dodds Trio sides 
recorded for the old American Sruns- 
wick company in April 1927. On both 
Johnny is accompanied by Lil Armstrong 
at the piano and Bud Scott on guitar who 
provide a lesson in good rhythm back- 
ing; neither ever intrudes and both follow 
Dodds with wonderful intuition. 
Personally speaking, I prefer Dodds 
when he is playing against and with the 
brass of the usual New Orleans front line. 
As a soloist his weaknesses become ap- 
parent and his improvisational skill is 
apt to over-run his musical ability—a 
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fault which I know most of his admirers 
readily forgive. The first side is not a 
very good tune and gives Dodds little 
inspiration or chance to demonstrate his 
technique. The reverse fs very different 
though, and is one of the best examples 
of Dodds’ playing that I can remember 
hearing. The material is just right for 
him and he does not over-reach himself, 
but plays thoughtfully, employing the 
Armstrong-like trumpet style which, in 
this instance, is most appropriate. On this 
side his innate jazz feeling and sense of 
rhythm do overcome, to a great extent, 
his musical shortcomings. Recommended 
for the playing of all concerned on the 


second side. 
Pr. 


ARNE DOMNERUS FAVOURITE 
FIVE 
“Love Walked In/Larry’s Blues” 
(Esquire 10-304; 6s.) 

These sides find Arne playing clarinet, 
the Five being made up of Olf Linde, 
vibes: Gosta Theselius, piano; Thore 
Jederby, bass; Andrew Burman, drums. 

Two very pleasing sides, “‘ Love Walked 
In” sticks pretty well to the Gershwin 
melody line for the first chorus, then 
Arne leads away with some nice ideas; 
this is then taken up by the vibes fol- 
lowed by a rather fine piano solo. The 
rest of the rhythm section work well, 
Burman has neat phrasing and filling in 
ideas. The ensemble passages are beauti- 
fully fluid. 

The Blues is an enjoyable ad lib. 
Arne’s clarinet becomes both haunting 
and wistful, but for me the highlight of 
the side was the beautiful piano solo. 

For the certain occasion, give me soft 
lights and Swede music. sa 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
“Time’s A-Wastin’/Riff Staccato ” 
(HMV 810523; 5s.) 

Two 1945 recordings which have been 
re-issued by popular demand. “ Time’s 
A-Wastin’” was the side Denis Preston 
used as a filler-in on his popular B.B.C. 
Jazz Club programmes, and the demand 
for it has been nation-wide. 

It’s a nice side featuring some wonder- 
ful alto playing by the one and only 
Johnny Hodges; some excellent trumpet 
(Taft Jordan?) and some very hot trom- 
bone by Claude Jones. Great thing here 
is the incredible rhythm the whole band 
whip up behind Jones’ solo. Did anyone 
say this band didn’t swing? 

The backing is a simple little commer- 
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cial tune; not by the Duke. Some good 
baritone and tenor by Harry Carney and 
Al Sears. and a very pleasant vocal sung 
by Ray Nance. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET 
“ Birks Works/Tin Tin Daco 
(Vogue V2155: 5s, 11d.) 

At this stage what can be said of 
Dizzy that you do not already know. 
Here are two more sides vhich should 
be added to your collection, not only for 
the Gillespie trumpet but also for Milt 
Jackson's vibes. 

1 am afraid that Diz is on the wane. 
fast becoming a comic. yet here he proves 
that his playing is tops—of course it was 
recorded some time ag 
use all the tricks. J.H. 

LARS GULLIN QUARTET 
* Gull In A Gulch/That’s It.” 
(Esquire 10-271; 6s.) 

For me this rates pretty high for not 
only does Gullin have nice ideas, he is 
a good technician and has feeling, even 
if it does appear to be a little controlled. 
With him is that fine pianist Bengt Hali- 
berg. whose sparkling style is sure to 
take him a long way. 

The rapid advance these Swedish boys 
have made is of course due to the fact 
that they have plenty of opportunity to 
listen and study their American counter- 
parts in the flesh. We can only hope 
that our boys may soon have the same 
chance. 

Gullin’s baritone if anything is a little 
too cool, but as a whole the group pro- 
duces something well worth while. Get 
hold of a copy and listen for yourself. 

J.H. 


LARS GULLIN OCTET 
“ Blue Lou/Laura ” 
(Esquire 10-301; 6s.) 

The octet has a line up of trumpet, 
tenor horn, alto and baritone saxes, trom- 
bone and the usual three rhythm: Gullin 
plays baritone. 

“ Blue Lou swings along quite nicely 
at medium tempo. Most of you will know 
this melody well enough and although 
the many solos are well played, I did 
not find them very exciting, and the en- 
sembles are weak. 

“Laura” is played extremely slowly. 
the intro and the first chorus being en- 
semble. followed by a beautiful piano 
solo—pity that the drummer does not 
know what to do, he keeps up an inter- 
mittent “ tack-tack-tack,” sometimes 
drifting away altogether instead of keep- 
ing to a steady, sympathetic * swish.” 
Verdict: pleasant but I do not rave. 

J.H. 
BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 
“Indiana/Lover Man” 
(Esquire 10-302: 6s.) 

Recorded in 1950 Hallberg could only 
have been 17 at the time, which savs 
quite a lot for this young Swede who 
plays in a style that can best be re- 
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ferred to as a modern Teddy Wilson. On 
“Indiana” after sticking close to the 
melody for the first chorus he breaks 
away with some very pretty ideas in 
single note style. The flip is a thing of 
great beauty and of which I could have a 
great deal more. a wonderful slow tune, 
Bengt plays it With great feeling, assisted 
by the nice phasing of Gunnar Almstedt 
on bass. Can‘t hear much of the drums, 
though. J.H. 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
“Crazy Man, Crazy/Oo! Whag You Do 
To Me.” 

(Decca F.10144; 4s. 4d.) 

These sides feature Lita Rosa, whose 
singing is tastefully pleasant, and much 
more subtle and controlled than most 
one hears. “Crazy man” is much like 
most of the Louis Jordan numbers, and 
contrives to reduce the Heath organisa- 
tion to an unrecognisable group of shout- 
ing football fans. The reverse is_ better. 


S.L. 


STAN KENTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
* Shadow Waltz/Over The Rainbow ” 
(Capitol CL.13948; 5s. 64d.) 

Even the ambitious Stan Kenton must 
inevitably be subdued by a 3/4 tempo, 
and * Shadow Waltz,” for all its wealth 
of harmony and near off-tempo solos, 
never quite breaks through the barriers 
of time and sound which the maestro 
strives hard to overcome. “ Rainbow ” 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


diverges extensively from the approved 
track taken by Judy Garland when she 
made the song famous, but it gets there 
just the same. Neither side, unfortunately, 
will rank as a Kenton classic. G.L. 


KEN MACKINTOSH ORCHESTRA 
* Plymouth Sound/Crew Cut” 
(HMV BD1293, 4s.). 

The Ken Mackintosh orchestra is a 
good band of the modern palais type, 
it has plenty of attack and lays down a 
solid beat, while Ken himself obviously 
knows just what the customers like to 
dance to. The first two numbers are first 
rate dance arrangements in modern swing 
style, played in a manner which might 
be described as commercial jazz. Judged 
as such this band matches well its coun- 
terpart in America. The first side is a 
pleasant, swinging arrangement of an 
attractive little tune by Ken _ himself 
though reminiscent of the old pop 
“Brand New Picture In My Picture 
Frame” and it is played in the competent 
musicianly manner one would expect from 
this orchestra. The reverse is less interest- 
ing because the riff tune is poor and the 
arrangement very cliché-ridden; however 
the ensemble playing places the perfor- 
mance above average. Pas 


BILLY MAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“From The Land Of Sky Blue Water/ 
Minor Mambo ” 

(Capitol CL.13946; 5s. 64d.) 

The pounding saxophones, the heaving 
brass section, and the supersonic echoes 
are clearly here to stay, and Billy May 
remains to direct them. The slightly 
plodding tempo of “ Water” does not 
help to carry the customer, or the band 
for that matter, over the crest of the 
wave, but the reverse, a mambo of 
moderate pace (if such a description is 
permissible) is essentially danceable. The 
need to tame and sophisticate the mambo 
by rendering it in minor key is not 
immediately apparent, but Mr. May is 
perchance catering for the taste of the 
classically minded audience when he 
lapses into such obscure combinations 
of rhythm and harmony, and I shall not 
decry his efforts. GL, 
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BILLY MAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“Good Gravy/A Cute Piece Of 
Property ” 

(Capitol CL 13963; 5s. 64d.) 

Both sides here are too commercial to 
be classed as good May music. The 
gravy isn’t very groovy and the cute 
property is about as original as any in 
a row of suburban villas. The band 
gives us all its tricks again, but both 
sides contain vocals by a lively group 
called The Encores who sing with pre- 
cision and good sense of rhythm. Indeed, 
it is the vocal parts of these which are 
the most entertaining from a music point 
of view. 

P.T. 


THE BILL McGUFFIE TRIO 
“Concerto For Boogie/Begin The 
Beguine ” 

(Parlophone R.3707; 5s.) 

I want so much to write nice things 
of this record, for I believe that Bill 
McGuffie is one of those rare pianists 
who not only have the technical ability 
to play the notes, but also the ability 
to listen and criticise their own playing. 
Unfortunately the party pieces chosen 
for these sides only serve to emphasise the 
mechanical side of his technique, and “Be- 
guine” harkens back firmly to the inevit- 
able Heywood version. Now Mr. Heywood 
is not one of my favourite pianists, and it 
is my firm opinion that this style of per- 
formance will date very rapidly, if it is 
not already “ demode.” The boogie side 
has confidence in its execution for its 
variations relies too much on an impreg- 
nation of Gershwin chords and not en- 
ough on the varied tonal effects which 


can be extracted from the piano. I look 
forward to hearing more exciting music 
from Bill McGuffie in the future. 

GL. 


JAMES MOODY— 
DON BYAS QUARTET 
“ Recto/Verso ” 
(Esquire 10-305; 6s.) 

It is always a pleasure to hear “ Sweet- 
juice” Byas, and coupled as he is with 
James Moody it makes an extra treat, 
for the boys play nice music. Recorded 
in France when Moody was over there, 
the group also includes Pieffer on 
piano and Frost on drums. Both sides 
are slow, haunting concoctions played in 
a warm easy manner. Byas is wonderfully 
relaxed and his larger tone is a grand 
balance for the crisper Moody. Here is 


enjoyment. 
LH. 


CHARLES NORMAN TRIO 
“ Keyboard Boogie/Slumming On Park 
Avenue ” 
: (Esquire 10-306; 6s.) 

The usual piano, bass, drums trio finds 
Charles Norman pounding out the all- 
too-familiar formula on “ Keyboard 
Boogie.” It has just the right pub-piano 
sound that will convince all the enthusias- 
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tic amateurs that they can play it as 
soon as they have heard it; and what is 
more I guess they will be able to. Boogie 
has always been good for raising hearty 
cheers from the rabble, as for me, this 
side can take its place amongst a large 
and undistinguished company of such re- 
cordings. Please do not think that I 
don’t like boogie, I do, but for me it 
can only be played by a handful of boys 
who are masters and all come from the 
South. 

“Slumming ”’ is also played in a heavy- 
handed manner, rigid and thumpy. Half 


‘way through Charlie boy seems to be- 


come aware that Waller-plus-Garner in- 
fluence is needed so we get a nice mix-up. 
J.H. 


JACK PARNELL 
AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS 
* Carioca/Topaz ” 
(Parlophone R.3710; 5s.) 

Trombonist-arranger Lad Busby has 
produced a wistful and enchanting num- 
ber in “ Topaz,” played here as a trom- 
bone feature, with very subdued and 
rhythmic accompaniment from the band. 
“Carioca,” by comparison, is a very 
boisterous arrangement, which succeeds 
in the main, though I would have pre- 
ferred to hear a little more attention to 
detail and accuracy in one or two of the 
faster passages. This is a failing common 
to most English bands, and they could 
do well to look to their laurels before 
some of their American counterparts 
reach these shores. 

G.L. 


BERNIE PEACOCK, HIS ALTO SAX 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

“Dog Days/My Blue Heaven” 

(Vogue V.2168; 5s. 114d.) 
Following “ the Bostick,” we now have 
“the Peacock,” and how he struts his 
way through a couple of so-so sides, 
blowing a kazoo-sounding alto to the 
accompaniment of a meaningless vocal 
group and an “orchestra” that to my 
ears consists of little more than vibes, 
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piano, bass and drums. I find the whole 

rather a sugary Hollywood-like concoc- 

tion—a little too syrupy for my taste. 
J.H. 

TRUDY RICHARDS 
“The Breeze/I Can’t Love You 
Anymore ” 
(London L1192; 5s. 64d.) 

Trudy Richards, who first gained vocal 
fame with Charlie Barnet’s orchestra, 
is one of America’s better near-jazz 
singers. She has a good voice and a 
good sense of rhythm, but it seems a 
pity that she should try to copy Kay 
Starr so assiduously on the first side. Oh 
well, imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, or so they say. Both sides utilise 
the rather worn multi-voice gimmick 
but are well put over with good orches- 
tral backings directed by Eddie Wilcox 
and played with the usual American high 
standard of precision and musicianship. 
But one more recording like this, Trudy, 
and we'll put you in the commercial 
records section of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
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REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET’ 
SEXTET 
“Tasty Pastry/Because Of George id 
(Esquire 10-276; 6s.) 

More poor man’s Shearing; not that 
it is not most competent, but must we 
be plagued with numerous imitations of 
every style that becomes a hit? ‘i Tasty 
pastry ” has a happy swing and I like the 
vibes of Bob Callstrom. “~ Because of 
George” adds Putte Wickman on clari- 
net. There is a unison intro. for piano 
and vibes on a riff that brings in the 
clarinet played in a mournful and reedy 
manner behind them. There is quite a 
hollow echo about the clarinet solos that 


follow. Monotonous. 
5H. 


Dancing till 4 a.m. to 
EDMUNDOROS 

and his Bi 
Latin American Orchestra “ 
(Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove) ° 


and 


JACK NATHAN 


AND HIS MUSIC 


DINNER FROM 9 p.m. 
FLOOR SHOWS 
SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS 


Edmundo invites you to dine, dance 
and enjoy the floor shows at his club, 
the New Coconut Grove, 


% LONDON’S GAYEST NIGHT SPOT 


177 Regent St.: REGent 7675 


KAI WINDING SEXTET 
* Waterworks/Broadway ” 
(Esquire 10-299; 6s.) 

One must admit that Esquire are cer- 
tainly doing well by the modernists, for 
they must be issuing more modern re- 
cords than any other label at present. 

These two sides set a good example 
of the fact that a collection of star 
musicians do not necessarily produce 
star jazz. Kai certainly has top men 
around him, Brew Moore on tenor and 
Gerry Mulligan on baritone (I guess the 
latter name will send you rushing out io 
buy the disc anyway!) with Wallington, 
Russell and Haynes making up the 
rhythm section. 

Yet for me “ Waterworks” does not 
say anything, the flip I like much better. 
plenty of interesting solos and it is pretty 
obvious the ensemble passages were 
under the Mulligan influence. 

J.H. 
DEL WOOD 
Twelfth Street Rag/Pickin’ & Grinnin’ 
(London L 1188; 5s. 64d.) 

Del Wood made an interesting debut 
on Brunswick a couple of months back 
coupling her inventive interpretations of 
“The Eyes Of Texas Are Upon You” 
with the old “Washington and Lee 
Swing.” This month Del takes a leaf out 
of Joe “Fingers” Carr’s book as she 
hammers out a ragtime version of the 
much worn “ Twelth Street ” and couples 
it with a somewhat similarly treated 
original. 

Neither side is good jazz and on both 
Del is aided and abetted by a rhythm 
section which features a banjo on the 
first side and, of all things, a hill-billyish 
electric guitar on the reverse. I hope that 
Del had her tongue in her cheek when 
she recorded these. 

PT. 


SUNNY GALE 
“Send My Baby Back To Me/Teardrops 
On My Pillow” 
(HMV 7M147; 5s. 64d.) 

Sunny Gale is an average pop singer 
of the Jane Turzy, June Hutton and 
Robera Lee school and both sides are 
competently sung in a style which is 
slanted toward the jukebox ‘market. in 
America. The first side is a rhythm num- 
ber and the better side and gets quite a 
beat to it. On the reverse, Sunny sounds 
much too cheerful about the teardrops 
which are making her pillow uncomfort- 
ably wet. The accompaniments directed 
by Henri Rene on the first side and 
Ralph Burns on the second are adequate, 
though the latter is rather ham-fisted. 


FRANK SINATRA _ 

* Lover/You Do Something To Me ” 
(Columbia SCM 5060; 5s. 64d.) 
Two excellent performances from 
Frankie Sinatra coupling a_ fast-paced 
version of the Hart-Rodgers standard 
“Lover” with a good Cole Porter tune 
“You Do Something To Me.” Frank 
knows the value of good musical accom- 
paniments and these sides are no excep- 
tion for the orchestra under the direction 
of George Siravo adds to the perfor- 
mances just the right mixture of melody 
and rhythm. Easy, relaxed singing from 
Frankie and well up to his usual high 

standard 


Also issued on 45 r.p.m. this month 
are three jazz records which have already 
been reviewed in these pages when re- 
leased on 78. Titles and numbers are:— 
“Concerto For Boogie/Begin The Be- 
guine” THE BILL McGUFFIE TRIO 
(Parlophone MSP6040). “I Can't Get 
Started/Heap Big Beat’ BUDDY MOR- 
ROW AND HIS ORCHESTRA (HMV 
7M151). Topaz/Carioca ” JACK PAR- 
NELL AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS 
(Parlophone MSP6041). 


NIGHT AND DAY 
Carmen Cayallaro 
(Brunswick LA 8588; 23s. 1d.) 

Graduating from such bands as those 
of Rudy Vallee, Abe Lyman and Al Kave- 
lin, in recent years Carmen Cavallaro 
has built up a tremendous reputation 
for himself both in America and over 
here as a distinctive pianist with a full, 
flowing style at the keyboard. Carmen's 
early classical training is very evident in 
his work which combines facile technique 
with a flair for varied melodic interpre- 
tation of popular ballads. eds 

This new LP gives ample opportunity 
for Carmen to display his technique as, 
with soft rhythm accompaniment, he 
gives his own individual renderings cf 
eight standard ballads ranging from 
“Night And Day” to “If I Could Be 
With You.” Soft, sentimental music which 
is aimed at wringing the last ounce of 
emotion from a melody and succeeding, 
too. The other six titles are: “* Body And 
Soul,” “ Temptation,” “ Day Dreaming. ° 
“TI Kiss Your Hand, Madam,” “ You're 
Just A Flower From An Old Bouquet ” 
and “The Most Beautiful Girl In The 
World.” All are played with a dreamy 
nostalgia which is sure to have appeal for 
most popular music fans. 


KEN COLYER IN NEW ORLEANS 


(Vogue Special Edition KC-A/B; 27s. 4d.) 
Had this LP not been fairly advertised 
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as a special limited edition available to 
subscribers only, I should have said it was 
certainly not worth issuing. 

The recording and balance are awful, 
and the music suffers in consequence. In 
places something worth while peeps 
through the fog, but for the most part 
the proceedings are dominated by a vastly 
over-recorded banjo. 

This session was probably worth hear- 
ing in the flesh, for now and again one 
can hear bits of good music as in “ That’s 
A Plenty” with its shouting trombone, 
and “ Frankie And Johnnie” on which 
one can hear some good trumpet by 
Colyer. 

This LP is probably the realisation of 
a British musician’s ambition, and as such 
1 am sorry to have to be so rude about 
it—but in all fairness one can’t say nice 
things about music one can’t hear. 

The rest of the titles are:—** Gravier 
Street Blues—Winter Wonderland—New 
Orleans Hop Scop Blues—Black Cat On 
The Fence—How Long Blues—Ciribiri- 
bin.” 

Sif; 
BING CROSBY 
“Blues Of The Night” 
(Brunswick LA 8595; 23s. 1d.) 

Singers come and singers go, but Bing 
has become a part of the heritage cf 
popular music, having been turning out 
recordings for American Decca and 
British Brunswick for the past twenty 
years or so. It is fitting that Brunswick 
should start putting out LP selections of 
Bing’s best recorded work, though even 
if they put out one a month for the next 
ten years, I doubt if the supply would be 
exhausted. 

This particular selection contains, as 
the title suggests, good standard ballad 
numbers of the same genre as Bing’s 
signature tune “ Where The Blue Of The 
Night.” All .are impeccably sung and 
have the kind of sympathetic accompani- 
ment that one expects to find backing a 
Crosby recording. Mostly directed by 
John Scott Trotter, but Victor Young and 
Toots Camaratta also contribute. Perhaps 
the best performances among the well 
chosen selection are the Crosby version 
of “I Surrender Dear” and the attractive 
French song “ J’Attendrai.”” Other titles 
are: ‘“ Where The Blue Of The Night.” 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” “ We'll 
Gather Lilacs,” ‘“‘ When You Make Love 
To Me.” “It Could Happen To You ~™ 
and “It Must Be True.” This album is a 
must for all Crosby fans and is pleasant, 
relaxed listening. 

PT. 

HOT VERSUS COOL 
(MGM-D-115; 24s. 63d.) 

A programme by 
BUDDY DE FRANCO 
and The Cool Jazz Stars 

DON ELLIOTT 
and The Cool Jazz Stars 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

and The Cool Jazz Stars 
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EDMOND HALL 
and The Ho¢ Jazz Stars 
JIMMY McPARTLAND 
and The Ho¢ Jazz Stars 

One night last November, the patrons 
of Birdland, one of New York’s last 
stronghold’s of Bop and Cool music, 
were treated to a special session organ- 
ised by MGM records. Cutting contests 
are as old as jazz itself, but this one 
had one difference and that was that 
both the Dixieland and Cool contestants 
were asked to play the same tune. This, 
coupled with a certain lethargy on the 
part of nearly all the performers, is the 
chief fault of the experiment, especially 
when Don Elliott and Dizzy try to cool 
down “ Muskrat Ramble.” 

The session comprised two groups of 
which the personnels are as follows:— 
Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet; Don Elliott, 
mellophone; Ray Abrams, tenor; Buddy 
de Franco, clarinet; Max Roach, drums; 
Al McKibbon, bass and British pianist 
Ronnie Ball comprising the Cool group. 
Jimmy McPartland, trumpet; Edmond 
Hall, clarinet; Vic Dickerson, trombone; 
Dick Carey, piano; Jack Lesberg, bass, 
and George Wettling at the drums for 
the Jazz group. 

The two outstanding performances in 
the session are the Edmond Hall version 
of “Indiana” with really swinging and 
driving trumpet from Jimmy, which 
sounds very like Wild Bill at times, and 
Dizzy Gillespie’s Cool Stars improvisa- 
tions on “ Battle of the Blues” which 
ends up with McPartland, Carey and 
Elliott all on trumpet along with Dizzy. 

Of the rest, there are only snatches of 
good solo work, particularly Vic Dicker- 
son and Buddy de Franco, and this must 
be regarded as an experiment that did 
not quite come off and which may well 
displease both Cool and Jazz fans. Had 
each group played numbers indigenous 
to their particular styles, this album 
would have become an interesting com- 
parison of contemporary trends in jazz 
and much better music as well. 

ET: 
CARL KRESS—Guitar 

“ Classics In Jazz” 
(Capitol LC6596; 23s. 1d.) 

It seems strange to see the name Carl 
Kress again after what seems such an 
age. Time was when Kress was the fea- 
tured guitarist on so many recording 
sessions, that one rather took him for 
granted, but I haven’t seen his name for 
many years now. 

This LP is a strange mixture. Some 
of the tracks are solo guitar with bass 
and drum accompaniment; some guitar 
duets; on some a clarinet is added; and 
the final tracks on both sides would 
seem to be by full orchestra. 

They are evidently of fairly recent vin- 
tage, and I find the music quite delight- 
ful. Everything is in perfect taste, and it 
is all played with good swing. 

Titles are, Side 1: Blonde On The 


Loose — Sarong Number—The Goose 
From The Gander—Just You, Just Me. 
Side 2: Walking Behind Miss Lucy— 
Jazz In G—Swan Of Tonnelle Avenue— 
Coquette. S.T. 


THE CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET 
“ Yesterdays — The Peanut Vendor — 
Euphoria—Fine And Dandy—Eas~ Of 
Suez. If I Had You—I’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles—Pennies From Heaven— 

How High The Moon” 
(Brunswick LAT8023; 34s. 04d.) 

This 12-inch LP was recorded at the 
Civic Auditorium, Pasadena, California 
in 1949. It was the first time this group 
had travelled West and this their first 
concert was presented by Gene Norman. 
Norman announces them as a bop group, 
but you will find them melodious and 
right on the beat. The choice of material 
is good; most are tunes you know; 
and the band are careful not to quite 
lose the melody. 

The band is composed of trumpet, 
trombone, alto/baritone, tenor, plus bass, 
piano and drums, with vocals by Jackie 
King. All are announced with suitable 
build-up, by Charlie Ventura, and all 
have plenty of solos with which to dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

I must confess to liking this record 
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more each time I play it, but for a 
fuller review than this watch our old 
comrade Alun Morgan’s column next 


month. 


VOCAL 
POPULAR 
DANCE 


VIC DAMONE. “ April In Portugal/ 
I'm Walking Behind You.” (Oriole 
CBI1186; 5s. 64d.). Two current popular 
hits excellently sung by Vic Damone. 
He has a strong voice and knows how 
to use it. Sympathetic accompaniment by 
orchestra conducted by David Carroll. 
DIANA DECKER. “ Poppa piccolino/Jf 
I Had A Golden Umbrella.” (Columbia 
DB3325; 5s.). Miss Decker sings with 
child-like simplicity. Her voice is not very 
strong, but these two pleasant little 
ditties suit her style. Not of great interest 
except to followers of Miss Decker. THE 
GAYLORDS. “Spinning A  Web/ 
Ramona.” (Oriole CB1184; 5s. 63d.). This 
vocal group are real tear-jerkers. They 
wring the last drop of moisture from 
these sides, and leave them as dry as 
yesterday's cut lemon. They do manage to 
give a little of * Ramona ™ a gentle swing. 
but for the most parts, it’s sweet, sweet 
tears. BILL HALEY. “ Whatcha Gonna 
Do/Crazy Man, Crazy.” (London L1190: 
5s. 64d.). Accompanied by his Comets. 
Bill Haley puts over these two bright num- 
bers in the currently popular “ Rhythm 
and Blues” style. The little band, of piano, 
guitar, bass and drums play with swing 
and back him well. Haley is the composer 
of the current hit “ Crazy,” but it’s cer- 
tain the lyrics didn’t give him any trouble 
—just repeat the title four or five times. 
then add “that music’s gone” and you 
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have it. Easy. eh? RICHARD HAYMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA. “ Ruby/Love 
Mood.” (Oriole CB1188: 5s. 6$d.). Two 
charming tunes played in slow tempo. 
The popular “Ruby” features some 
tasteful harmonica playing against a 
background of strings, whilst the reverse 
is a showcase for the leader’s piano play- 
ing. JACK HILLIARD. “The Call Of 
The Faraway Hills/We Live A Lifetime.” 
(Columbia DB3326: 5s.). Two average 
ballads competently sung by a _ new- 
comer to the Columbia lists. Hilliard has 
a good voice and makes the most of the 


BUDDY LUCAS 


rather uninspired material at his com- 
mand. DANNY KAYE, “I Love You, 
That’s One Thing I Know/What More 
Do You Want.” (Brunswick 05142; 
5s. 6+d.). The irrepressible Danny Kaye 
does a buck and wing dance on the first 
side in between expressing his affections, 
and couples this with a gay novelty of 
folk origins. Kaye fans will find both 
these to their liking for Danny has a 
way of putting his personality over on 
wax almost as well as he does on the 
stage and screen. The second side looks 
as though it could become quite a hit 
and is excellent material for Danny. 
ROBERTA LEE. “ Why, Darling, Why/ 
Go Away.” (Brunswick 05138: 5s. 64d.). 
Roberta Lee always can be relied upon 
for a bright performance, and these two 
sides are no exception to the rule. Both 
are catchy tunes; the lyrics can be learnt 
at almost one hearing; and should there- 
fore be a success. Orchestral accompani- 
ment, and chorus directed by Harold 
Mooney. ART,LOWRY. “The Girl 
Without A Name/Sioux City Sue ” (Col- 
umbia DC616; 5s.). Art Lowry, his piano, 
his orchestra, and his Toe Tappers—who 
you will be surprised to hear are vocal 
and not terpsichorean. “ Sioux City Sue ” 
is a bright little tune, brightly played 
and sung. The reverse is a charming slow 
number from the new London success 
“Seven Year Itch.” THE MILLS 
BROTHERS. “ Say Si Si/Someone Loved 
Someone” (Brunswick 05129; 5s. 64d.). 
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Time was when the Mills boys made 
great jazz noises all on their own, but 
times have changed—as indeed have the 
Brothers. They are still however a won- 
derful vocal group, and have the advan- 
tage on “Someone” of having a won- 
derful accompaniment by the Sy Oliver 
Orchestra. The back is not quite so bright, 
although the group sing well with the 
orchestra’ of Sonny’ Burke. THE 
ORIOLES. “ Hold Me. Thrill Me, Kiss 
Me/Teardrops On My Pillow” (London 
L1180; Ss. 64d.). An excellent vocal group 
who sing with a fine beat and great swing. 
* Teardrops ” is rapidly becoming a top 
favourite and it is doubtful if there will 
be a better vocal version than this one. 
The excellent accompaniment is by a 
fine little jump band led by tenor saxo- 
phonist Buddy Lucas. “ Hold Me, Kiss 
Me™ is strictly for tears. LES PAUL. 
“Deep In The Blues/Vaya Con Dios.” 
(Capitol CL13943; Ss. 64d.). On the first 
side, guitarist Les Paul gets with the 
blues. Multi-recorded, as usual, it is a 
charming piece of guitar playing taken 
at a very slow tempo. This side will 
please his many admirers as much 
as it obviously pleased the performer. He 
is joined on the reverse by his wife Mary 
Ford who sings the beautiful ‘“* May God 
Be With You” with perfect taste. 
ARTHUR LEE SIMPKINS. “ Eili, Eili/ 
I Hear Angels Singing.” (Columbia 
DB3324; 5s.). Possessed of a fine tenor 
voice Arthur Lee Simpkins sings these 
two ballads with authority. The first side 
is a really beautiful version of the old 
Hebrew song, with most tasteful accom- 
paniment by Norrie Paramour and His 
Orchestra. SANDY SOLO. “It Really 
Doesn’t Matter/I’'m Through With Love ” 
(London L1178; 5s. 63d.). Sandy Solo 
sounds suspiciously pseudonymous to 
these ears but, as the title says, “It Really 
Doesn't Matter” since he reveals him- 
self to be just another singer with little 
originality in his style. Not that this is a 
bad coupling. Both sides are sung quite 
agreeably and both have good musical 
accompaniments, the first directed by 
trombonist Bobby Byrne and featuring a 
well placed alto, the reverse directed by 
Bernie Landes. For those who like their 
singing the sentimental side. 
FRANKIE VAUGHAN. “Send My 
Baby Back To Me/Look At That Girl.” 
(HMV B10529; Ss.). The boisterous Mr. 
Vaughan in two lively numbers with 
swingy accompaniment by Ken Macin- 
tosh and his Orchestra. The band have a 
nice solo spot on “ Send My Baby Back,” 
but it was a pity that they had to fill 
the piano with iron filings—however it’s 
public demand that does these things. 
MAE WILLIAMS. “Pizza Polka/Oh 
Brother!” (Oriole CB1187; 5s. 64d.). Two 
sides taken from American Tempo fea- 
turing the singing of Mae Williams and 
the Bill Heathcock band. Pleasant but 
nothing out of the ordinary. Second side 
much the better. 
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BRING IT ON HOME TO GRANDMA 


The heading of an article by Bill 
Colyer in “The Melody Maker” of 
July 4, attracted our attention. ‘ Why 
our critical jazz standards are so low,’ 
it said. Here, we thought, was the an- 
swer to something we had long wanted 
to know. We put on our spectacles. 


It began bravely, but not originally. 
“Critical standards in this country are 
lower now than they have ever been,” we 
read. They always are. Then, to our 
amazement, it went on to disparage the 
judgment of two people with good ears 
and taste, Charles Fox and Charles Wil- 
ford, for their criticism of the work of 
Bunk Johnson and George Lewis. 


Colyer, it would appear, is one of those 
strange souls who genuinely enjoy the 
music of Bunk and Lewis. “I'll always 
say there’s no hope for the man who 
finds Bunk limited,” he claims. It would 
be very interesting to see if he were main- 
taining this opinion in, say, two years 
time, when his musical horizons may be 
expected to have broadened and his ear 
to have benefited by wider experience. 


There is something inexplicable (to us) 
about this cult of the second-rate. Its 
members are all professedly familiar with 
the great records made when New 
Orleans jazz was a live art, and they 
have the records as examples of what 
can be attained, yet they more than 
tolerate music of the idiom which is un- 
believably amateurish and ill-performed. 
When they rave about George Lewis, it 
surely means that they have failed to 
appreciate Noone, Bechet and Simeon. 
Ecstatic praise of Bunk Johnson implies 
a lack of understanding of Louis, George 
Mitchell and Ladnier. Anything but con- 
demnation of those clanking, lumpy 
rhythm sections, reveals a confusion be- 
tween beat and swing. Just getting a beat 
isn’t at all the same thing as swinging 
the music, and we have a strong suspi- 
cion that Nev Orleans music didn’t 
swing in the jazz sense during the 
“archaic” period. (That word “ archaic ” 
needs careful handling, otherwise it will 
be as misused as “ fabulous ” throughout 
show business. If it is not used with 
derogatory intent, we take it to mean 
primitive, rather than antiquated or ob- 
solete, although the latter two meanings 
may frequently be more just.) No doubt 
the jazz of the marching bands had a 
beat (clomp, clomp), but judging from 
the latterday editions their instrumental 
mastery was insufficient to permit them 
freedom for anything but the most pede- 


strian (pardon!) performances while tot- 
tering through the streets of the city. 


Now we recall that during the early days 
of The Revival it was the fashionable thing 
among its keenest supporters to adopt 
and expound the rosiest, pie-dreaming 
propaganda of the Left. Indeed, it was 
then part of the intellectual’s essential 
equipment. A cutting from “ The Herald 
of Wales,” sent to this publication by Mr. 
Arthur Jackson, has set us wondering 
whether the persistence of this musical 
mockery has an_ underlying political 
significance. Headed “ Jazz Grannie Feels 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


His incomparable playing and singing is 
too often taken for granted. 


The Strain,” the report reads: 

“In their first nine competitions— 
in eight of which they were placed first— 
the Maesyhendre Jazz Band had the help 
of Mrs. Jack Hooper, a 65-year-old 
grandmother, who marched and did the 
intricate field work well. At the week- 
end ‘Grannie’ sent in her resignation. 
She is beginning to feel the strain of long 
marches and field work. In future she 
will join the committee and lend a hand 
in the administration.” 


You visualise the scene? The blaring 
band, the elegant uniforms, the crunch- 
ing feet, the cheering crowds, and all 
the time dear old Grannie surreptitiously 
distributing yellow pamphlets for the 
Liberals. That’s only one aspect. Skip 
the marching, the strutting up and down, 
the playing about the Saints who went 
in long ago, horrified. Then what about 
that field work, that “intricate” field 
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work? It sounds sinister, probably sub- 
versive, don’t you think? 

Because they don’t grow cotton in 
Wales, do they? : 
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WHILE THE CAT’S AWAY 
(THE EDITOR IS ON HOLIDAY) 


A lot of people seem to have been 
impressed by the fact that Kenneth 
Macmillan set his first two ballets for 
the Sadler’s Wells Choreographers Group 
to music by Stan Kenton. Since ballet is 
largely concerned with dancing, it strikes 
us as surprisingly odd that out of all 
jazz anyone should have to go and choose 
Kenton’s turgid nonsense. 


There is in any case, some pretty ad- 
venturous and enjoyable music being 
written for ballet nowadays. Malcolm 
Arnold’s for  Ashton’s magnificent 
**Homage To The Queen,” which the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet put on at Covent 
Garden recently, was full of delights. 
At the Opera, in Paris, we heard Ray- 
mond Loucheur’s score for “ Hop Frog,” 
a ballet based on Poe’s story of that 
name, and in colour and ferocity it 
matched Babilee’s inspired performance. 
Then, not long ago, there was Constant 
Lambert’s “ Tiresias,” a work which per- 
mitted all the upper strings to sit in 
The Nag’s Head if they so desired, and 
which we hope some record company 
will soon make available for the refresh- 
ment of tired “creators” in the jazz 
field and of the seekers after new sounds. 


Ravel, as you know, long provided 
a fat feeding ground for the parasites 
of jazz, but he also exerted a great in- 
fluence on those of its musicians whose 
efforts were of a more serious nature. 
The traffic wasn’t one-way either. It is 
worth remembering that when in Chicago 
Ravel was enthralled by Noone’s playing. 
And, just in case the Editor is looking, 
we would add that Ernest Ansermet was 
the perceptive European who first publicly 
voiced an appreciation of Sidney Bechet; 
who it happens has just written the music 
for a ballet. Now, on Decca LXT2775, 
you can hear Ansermet and l’Orchestre 
da la Suisse Romande playing Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” the complete 
ballet. Will you do us a favour and take 
an early opportunity of hearing this? 
Don’t expect anything from Dixieland, 
but see if this glowing music doesn’t call 
forth something new in the way of re- 
sponses. Far from lessening your appre- 
ciation, you will find it will give you a 
better perspective and a keener zest for 
the virtues peculiar to jazz. We often 
talk glibly of feeling, as though it were 
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something transmitted in music only by 
our beloved soloists, but Ellington does 
it by means of composition, orchestra- 
tion and fifteen pieces; and so does Ravel 
here with a great choir and a great or- 
chestra, portraying in music so surely so 
many human emotions, simple and com- 
plex. This musical experience ends with 
an almost overwhelmingly radiant cele- 
bration of the triumph of love. 

If. as we think probable, you are cap- 
tivated by the music, you should take the 
first opportunity of seeing Ashton’s ver- 
sion for the Sadler's Wells Ballet. (The 
Covent Garden orchestra is splendid. 
too.) In our opinion, the three outstand- 
ing choreographers today are Ashton. 
Balanchine with the N.Y.C. Ballet. and 
Harald Lander with the Paris Opera 
company, and, just as We were arguing 
about the New Orleans Revival. so ac- 
quaintance with their work gives you 
standards to measure the shortcomings 
of the others. From this aspect, there- 
fore. we were somewhat surprised by 
Ernest Borneman’s piece on the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre in “The Melody 
Maker” of July 25. As a company, we 
do not think it bears comparison with 
the N.Y.C. Ballet, here last year. The 
ballets of Robbins and de Mille some- 
how seem to lack integrity, to be more 
suitable for musical comedy or Holly- 
wooa, and the music. often lightly in- 
fused with jazz, is in keeping. The 
audience, on the occasion of our visits. 
contained a large proportion of Ameri- 
cans, and there was enormous applause 
even for “ Fall River Legend.” We found 
it hammy and extremely boring, so may- 
be our critical standards were hanging 
low again! 
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LADIES, SINGING AND SUNG 
ABOUT 


You are sick of reading us on the 
subject of Sy Oliver? And of Louis Arm- 
strong? Too bad, for we are happy about 
a coupling on which they excel in com- 
bination: “Ramona” and “April In 
Portugal ” (Brunswick 05122). 


For “Ramona,” we think Sy has set 
Louis in one of the most tasteful frames 


EDDIE WILCOX 


Ex-Lunceford star leads group 
accompanying Trudy Richards. 


for a long time. It has the same neat touch 
that made Lunceford’s “* Bali, Bali” so 
exceptional, an application of understate- 
ment where you would exvect the re- 
verse. Louis’ voice and trumpet are pro- 
jected against a delicate but very rhythmic 
sax background, inset with con‘ributions 
from clarinet, trombone, piano and 
guitar. Back of his first vocal the saxes 
play an effective little counter-melody, 
reminiscent of “Tea For Two.” As it 
ends, the clarinet plays a good riff, which 
is repeated by Henderson Chambers’ 
trombone, and slightly modified by Louis 
to lead into his trumpet chorus. We take 
this kind of thing for granted from Louis, 
but no one else would have done it so 
rightly. The recording, full and realistic. 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
studying the unique qualities of Louis’ 
phrasing, tone and vibrato in yet another 
finely conceived solo. Those descending 
notes which meet the saxes at its conclu- 
sion have the spontaneity and sparkle of 
the young in heart. After the second 
vocal, Chambers re-appears and Louis 
echoes his riff before taking it up higher 
and on out. (Oliver King found an able 
deputy in “The Gramophone” for 
August. Of this side, he wrote: ‘“ The 
vocal is croaked in a way that suggests 


an old man reminiscing on his golden 
wedding day.”’) 

Sy’s arrangement is nowhere preten- 
tious, but spare and simple to the point 
of being self-effacing. As a result, Louis 
moves freely and his playing and sing- 
ing have an improvisatory air, which even 
extends to some very fanciful pronuncia- 
tions of “ Ramona”! 


“ Portugal” is a doggy tune, but the 
same team does well with it. Louis’ trum- 
pet chorus is surprisingly charged with 
feeling, and the way he finds his way 
around the notes at the end of his vocal 
is really a kick. We like Sy’s use of solo 
clarinet, especially since it is smoothly 
phrased, rather in the manner of Noone 
and Bigard. Again, what he has given 
the saxes to play during the vocal is so 
right, and the way Chambers leads them 
out at the end makes you realise that the 
one trumpet on this session was sufficient. 

Sv’s workmanlike accompaniments to 
Ella on Brunswick 05139 are compara- 
tively routine, but, oh, that voice! 
* Blue Lou” is another of those perfor- 
mances which make it very obvious that 
did Ella play an instrument she would 
be amongst the major influences. The 
music is great, but apparently (and for- 
tunately) inimitable so far as other vocal- 
ists are concerned. Ella’s conceptions may 
not surprise you here to the extent they 
did on* Flying Home,” but in many re- 
spects we find it a better and more ex- 
citing side. “Careless,” on the back, is 
an above-average ballad (it recalls a 
familiar instrumental, but at this point 
we can't name it) and Ella gives it all 
the feeling and artistry it deserves. 


Another ex-Lunceford star is also to 
be heard in support of a lady. London 
L.1192 couvles The Breeze” and “IT 
Can't Love You Any More” by Trudy 
Richards with accompaniment by Eddie 
Wilcox and orchestra. Wilcox was pian- 
ist and arranger during the hey-day of 
the Lunceford band. His group here is 
called upon for little that is sensational, 
but it plays crisply and competently with 
a good beat. The personnel, if available, 
would no doubt reveal the presence on 
the session of a number of famous names. 
names driven into the background by 
the pressure of bop and Dixieland. 
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WYNONIE HARRIS 


AND 


STEWART 


BLIND BOY FULLER 


In last October's issue that know- 
ledgeable, but most caustic of writers, 
Mr. “Lightly and Politely,” indulged in 
some gentle ribbing at my expense. He 
was surprised to learn that I thought so 
little of Wynonie Harris. I was urged to 
persevere with “Mr. Blues”, for his 
records are “very much of our time”. 
A sad, sad thought. ‘“ When Wynonie’s 
records are twenty years old, the folksy- 
wolksy authorities won't find his material 
so banal”, he wrote. 


Let me state here and now that / am 
not just a folksy-wolksy collector, nor 
do I claim to be an authority on such 
matters. I believe that every art form 
must progress, however minor the are 
may be. Blues singing is no exception, 
and progress has been made; it has 
sprung naturally from the new conditions 
under which the singers/composers have 
been living. However, change and pro- 
gress are two very different things, and 
this is where I find myself in disagree- 
ment with the Rhythm and Blues fashion 
of the moment. There is, 1 hope, no 
need to explain this new mode to 
readers—many articles have been written 
on the subject (see for example, Alun 
Morgan’s piece in the July number of this 
magazine). Mr, Harris has jumped on 
the R & B wagon, and is one of the 


primary exponents of this style ot 
shouting. Perhaps it is his ‘ shouting ” 
that is my chief objection. Nevertheless, 


I have tried to persevere with Wynonie, 
for it would seem that I stand alone, as 
most of the established critics have 
praised Harris from time to time. 


HONEST CRITICISM 

Here I must say a few words on the 
subject of honest criticism. A critic 
writing in such a magazine as Jazz Journat 
must be an honest man. He must write 
the truth as he sees it, even if that truth 
be unpopular. I have, during my five 
years on this column, tried to live up to 
the high standard set by such writers as 
Stanley Dance, Steve Race, Floyd Levin, 
and the rest. If my material has not 
reached their class, it is not for the wam 
of trying. I can at least say in all 
truthfulness, I have written what I have 
felt at the time, I have never gone with 
the mob if I have felt the mob to be 
wrong, as mobs so often are. My views 


on jazz should be well known by now, 
they can be accepted or rejected, it is up 
to the reader. Having made my point, 1 
will pass on to Mr. Harris and his 
records. 

I have said before that Wynonie has 
a fine voice, full of power and vigour. 
He could if he wished, be a great singer 
of blues. Instead he prefers to sing some 
of the most utter nonsense ever put on 
wax. The bands that accompany him 
may have some fine musicians tucked 
away amid the blare and blast, but if 
they are there, they are very seldom 
heard to advantage. 


HARRIS ON RECORD 

During the past few weeks I have been 
listening to a number of sides issued over 
here by Vogue (Harris is one of their 
biggest sellers, if that means anything). 
They are “ Put It Back/Rock Mr, Blues ” 
(Vogue V 2134) “Night Train/Do It 
Again Please” (Vogue V 2133) “ Good 
Morning Judge/Just Like Two Drops ot 
Water.” (Vogue V 2128), I think these 
titles give a very fair idea what Mr. Har- 
ris sings. “Put It Back” is in what 
used to be known as “jump tempo” (1 
have no idea what the current term may 
be). The would-be smart lyrics are, l 
suppose, funny enough to get by at one 
of those bottle parties where the wine is 
in and the wit is out. The accompanying 
band is about as subtle as a pile driver, 
and just about as attractive. A good time 


WYNONIE HARRIS 
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BAXTER 


is had by all members of this group who 
are knocking themselves out. I shoula 
mention there are hand claps for the 
kiddies. All very groovy ! 

The reverse “ Rock Mr, Blues” com- 
mences with a few bars of fine unaccom- 
panied singing by Harris, this raised my 
hopes, but alas it was soon over and the 
piece developed into a banal riff with 
that blasting, and to my ears most un- 
musical band, blaring away. This num- 
ber contains unison vocal answers by the 
band. “Night Train” is quite an at- 
tractive tune and Wynonie sings this very 
well indeed—it is the best of the bunch. 
A tenor man with a very rough but not 
altogether unpleasant tone takes a few 
quite pleasing bars. “Do It Again Please” 
owes quite a lot to a number which was 
popular some years ago: “As Long As 
I Live”. Harris again shows that he has 
a good voice and puts this commercial 
offering across in the approved manner. 
There is also some attractive alto in the 
background. 

“Good Morning Judge”, is another 
bring-down. Here comes all the dread- 
ful uninspiring riffing and hand claps. 
The alto man shows that he can play, but 
his deliberate gravel tone spoils anything 
he produces. ‘Just Like Two Drops ot 
Water ”, has a tenor solo full of that ugly 
buzzing tone and lacking any construc- 
tive ideas. It is a pity, for I get the 
feeling that this man could play interesting 
horn, but everything is sacrificed for noise 
and power-house drive. That, I think is 
one of the main faults of these Rhythm 
and Blues recordings — lack of any 
subtlety, everything is at one level of 
synthetic excitement. There is no let-up 
for a single second. I fear that this sort 
of thing is not for me. I now sit back 
and await the letters telling me where I 
get off! 

WATCH FOR THESE (No. 2) 

Last month I wrote something about 
a little known singer, Buddy Moss; this 
month my subject, whose work is known 
to most established collectors, is Blind 
Boy Fuller, Fuller was a very prolific 
recorder and his discs should be easy to 
find on most trades lists and in various 
shops dealing in such items. 

This great singer cut his first sides for 
Melotone on July 23, 1935, and was in 
and out of various studios until the end 
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of his life. His last known session was 
June 19, 1940, just before his death. There 
is a very complete discography in Jazz 
Directory (Vol. 3) which I recommend to 
ail readers. 

Blind Boy was a truly great singer and 
a more than adequate guitarist. His voice 
is mellow and rich, and like Leroy Carr. 
there is always a note of sadness in his 
intonation. Every record I have heard 
has been worth having and my own 
collection numbers some twenty sides. 
They range over a wide number of sub- 
jects, from the familiar “ my woman done 
me wrong ™ theme, to songs of prison life. 

The lyrics | am about to quote come 
from Fuller's “ You Never Can Tell” 
(Decca 7878) which is one of my favour- 
ite Blind Boy records. 


Say, you can never tell what's on these 
women's mind, 
BLIND BOY FULLER 


Hey, hey, twixt nine-thirty and ten. 


Say you can never tell what's on these 
women's mind, 
Yeah, they be huggin’ and kissin’ you an 


quittin’ you all the time. sitting’ right in my den. 


Went home this morning, twixt nine-thirty 


and ten, from her door, 


Hey, I met that woman's second man 


She's a dirty mistreater, an’ she drove me 


Said, a dirty mistreater, she drove me 
from her door, 

Yeah, the good book, mama, says you got 
reap just what you sow. 


That woman's like a dollar, dollars go 
from hand to hand, 

Said that woman's just like a 
dollars go from hand to hand, 
Some of these low-down women just run 

from man to man. 


dollar, 


Now you know my woman says she loves 
me, she bin’ lovin’ me all her life. 
Said that woman says she loves me, she 

bin’ lovin me all her life, 
Yeah she met a second man on that 
corner, she told him that same lie twice. 


ONE OF THE BEST 


The above is just one example of Blind 
Boy Fuller's work. It looks nothing when 
written down in cold print, but when 
sung, the lyrics take on a very different 
character. Fuller is a man to put on 
your list. He is a great blues singer. 
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Since Floyd Levin has become a big 
typhoon, if you will pardon a local 
joke, I have been invited to do the col- 
umn and any way you want to look 
at it that means kicks to me. Floyd's 
friends are hoping that the big wind of 
business doesn’t blow him too far away 
because local, national and international 
Jazz needs him. 


MONTH OF SOLID MUSIC 


At first, it appeared to be a simple 
task to knock off interesting and ex- 
citing items about Jazz in the States 
but when the first item came to mind, 
I hit a snag. How, in all fierce honesty, 
can anyone confronted with an item like 
the George Lewis band be able to write 
anything less than a book? I said to 
myself, “Gal, you’ve got a hassle on 
your hands,” and dug in. 

The Lewis band, fresh out of New 
Orleans, has been with us for a solid 
month and I would like to say that it 
was one of the solidest months I have 
ever lived through, musically speaking. 
After you have listened for weeks, it is 
still a little hard to believe that there is 
such great music in the world. 

We have the habit of reaching w-a-a-y 
back for a full band which has this kind 
of rocking vitality but that is only be- 
cause the main stream of Jazz has gone 
off on tangents or become commercial in 
varying degrees. 


PLAY ANYTHING 


As we listened to this band play, num- 
ber after number came on with the 
powerful, tive excitement—the broad, 
lyrical and fiery sweep of their record- 
ing of “ Ice Cream.” The recording studio 
and the radio broadcasting rooms don't 
always give them the inspiration an 
audience gives them. How does one de- 
scribe the blues-without-a-name they 
played? And numbers like ‘“ Runnin’ 
Wild,” “I’m Not Rough,” “ Pallet On 
The Floor,” ‘Four Or Five Times,” 
“ Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m 
Gone? They leave you with the feeling 
that they can play anything in the Jazz 


world, plus their originals, plus any tune 
outside the Jazz world which they care 
to arrange in their own style. 


There may be old men in this band 
but they are not tired in spirit. They are 
not even tired in the flesh which is some- 
thing of more than minor importance. 
These musicians have never compromised 
their art nor sold it to the highest bidder 
as some Jazz musicians have. They are 
not crowd-pleasers yet they please the 
crowd most of all. They played to packed 
standing room in Los Angeles and stand- 
ing room in the Hangover Club in San 
Francisco which is larger. On week ends 
the red velvet rope was put up. These 
musicians are not the least bit nervous 
about two-timing their creative expres- 
sion, as some jazz musicians are, because 
they have never done it. 


RECORDINGS 


As I see it, the emotional depth of this 
music, its integrity and dignity never goes 
out of date and if it does, it shouldn’t. 
These musicians are home and they’ve 
never been prodigal and that reflection 
shows deeply in them as_ individuals. 
They didn’t lose it through innocence 
nor throw it away through artistic com- 


George Lewis and Alcide Pavageau 


Hot Jazz and Hot Cooking from 
these New Orleans Veterans 
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pulsion (Look out for that one!) and, 
Brother, I mean to tell you they've still 
got it. 

Good Time Jazz recorded them at 
length in the Beverly Cavern Club and 
I hope that a lot of that live brilliance 
got through the recording apparatus. 

The Lewis band will return to Los 
Angeles for the Jazz Jubilee on October 
3 and another local booking. Any whoop- 
in’ and hollerin’ you may hear is coming 
from the Jazz fans on the West Coast 
who are giving out with joyous antici- 
pation. 


MEN BEHIND THE MUSIC 


During their two visits here, we got to 
know the men behind this music very 
well. We met them at the station. We 
helped them carry their instruments and 
baggage to their apartment. We gave 
welcoming parties and farewell parties for 
them and there were get-togethers in be- 
tween. I speak for a number of people 
when I say that knowing them is a beauti- 
ful experience. (I wonder how many 
people know that these great New 
Orleans musicians had to ride a Jim 
Crow train on that long, long trip through 
the South? And that they had to sit up 
all the way because there were no berths 
available on a Jim Crow train?) I beg 
your pardon while I pause here for some 
rich and earthy language, in private, to 
release some of the pressure that situation 
builds. (Hi Mezz, over there in Paris!) 


WASHING UP PROBLEM 


Most New Orleans musicians are also 
good cooks, which knocks the props out 
from under the idea that artists are help- 
less; practically. The Lewis band rented 
an apartment and they did their own 
shopping, cooking and housekeeping. 
George was the main cook although Jim 
Robinson and almost every other man in 
the band can cook, too. We had fun with 
this one: we got a puzzle together which 
goes like this: Who could wash the 
dishes? Slow Drag, the bass-man, had 
tape on his fingers and certainly couldn't 
soften any one of his callouses by wash- 
ing dishes. Alton, the piano man, had 
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to the quick. If George cooked he 
shouldn't have to wash the dishes and 
that leaves three men. 

The answer to the puzzle is that only 
drummer Joe Watkins, trumpet man Kid 
Howard, or trombonist Jim Robinson 
could wash dishes, as Lawrence Marrero 
the banjoist needs his fingers calloused. 


GET THEM ON WAX 


Another favourite topic is how to in- 
ject a pep shot into the slothful attitude 
of the American recorders of New 
Orleans Jazz. Bill Russell, Rudi Blesh 
and Alan Lomax can’t cover the rich 
field which still exists. We hear that 
Dewey Jackson is still playing the great 
and original New Orleans style in St. 
Louis—but where are tha recordings? 
Who has done recording justice to Plea- 
sant Joe, blues singer and guitar player? 
He is as active as he ever was in 
New Orleans. How about the band 
Papa Celestin took to Washington D.C. 
to play for the White House Correspon- 
dents annual dinner? Edward Pearson, 
trombone: Adolph Alexander, sax and 
clarinet; Joseph Thomas, clarinet; Louis 
Barbarin, drums; Albert French, guitar 
and banjo; Sidney Brown, bass: Jeannette 
Salvant. piano and Papa Celestin, trum- 
pet? Who knows the name of Percy 
Humphries, the regular trumpet man of 
the George Lewis band or Kid Howard 
the trumpet man he brought with him 
on this last trip? Who knows the name of 
Manuel Minetta, Maurice Durand, now 
in San Francisco, or Lawrence Toca or 
Kid Clayton, all trumpet men? There is 
a piano man living in New Orleans who 
plays the blues in a style similar to that 
of Game Kid whom Jelly mentioned on 
the Library of Congress records. There 


| SOME JAZZ AUTOGRAPHS | 


These are the sort of signatures wanted 
on the recording contracts 


worn his thumb nails down too close 


Photo) 


E. Kuhlman 


LIZZIE MILES 
Her early recordings are collectors’ items—Why not some new ones today? 


are other piano blues men lost in the 
tonks of today’s Storyville, great ones 
living out the Jazz story in obscurity. 
And how about the fine blues and boogie 
piano style of Alton Purnell who plays 
with the Lewis band? He is in the tra- 
dition of Yancey and Pine Top and has 
a fine blues style of his own yet he has 
not one solo on wax. 

To have missed the trumpet playing 
of Elmer Talbott (with the George Lewis 
band) would have been a_ recording 
crime, and that was a close one. To have 
missed his “Jerusalem Blues” and _ his 
vocal on “Pallet On The Floor” is some- 
thing I don’t like to think about. 

We are extremely grateful to Bill Rus- 
sell and his “ American Music” label 
for bringing us Billie and Dee Dee 
Pierce, Albert Warner, Emile Barnes 
and so on but there is much music in 
New Orleans still to be recorded as an 
historical chapter in the Jazz Story. For 
example, the Octave Crosby band, the 
Paul Barbarin band and how about Lizzie 
Miles and Joe Robichaux as a song and 
piano team? 


LEGENDARY TRUMPET 


When New Orleans musicians get 
together, it won't be five minutes until 
someone mentions Chris Kelly. Accord- 
ing to them he was a trumpet blues king 
and although he was never recorded it 
seems that his name should be known. 
Buddy Pettit, Burnell Santiago, Hypolite 
Charles, Louis Dumaine, George Moretti, 
George McCullen and dozens of other 
names of musicians now dead should be 
known if one wants to get more than a 
lopsided view of the extent of New 
Orleans Jazz. Tony Jackson never re- 
corded but his name is well known. 

Out of all the talk I heard from some- 
where around fifty people, not one time 
did I hear even a suggestion of profes- 
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sional jealousy or criticism. There was 
no taking of sides, no whacking at each 
otheg from hostile camps. None of that. 
Although people outside the New Orleans 
style may find this hard to believe. I 
wasn't surprised for it is something to 
be felt in New Orleans music all the 
time. 


MAKING HISTORY TODAY 


I have vague and unformulated ideas 
about getting a group of commercially 
incorruptible people together and de- 
scending upon New Orleans with a 
dozen tape recorders and a mountain of 
tape. Wa could cover the Jazz scene 
thoroughly and turn the tapes over to 
the musicians themselves so that the 
people of the next generation and the 
next will be able to hear the music and 
know about the people who are playing 
it now. There is no excuse for any un- 
written chapters in the Jazz story these 
days. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Who has preserved so much authentic 
Jazz on his “American Music” label. 
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COMMENT FROM THE CIDER 
BELT 
Dear Sirs, 

I must thank you for giving us the 
benefit of Mr. Borneman’s fine collection 
of false analogies and gratuitous compli- 
ments in your June issue. I would suggest 
that he read my original comments on 
the subject of “Jazz Poetry ” (so called) 
and let his hackles subside. 

I allow Mr. Borneman his conviction 
that the writer has a right and a duty 
“to write in any form that comes natur- 
ally to him,” but with the proviso that 
many forms of self expression are best 
conducted in private where they won’t 
annoy the neighbours. Let us remember: 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The poets on display had a “right” to 
produce their “jazz poetry” but it is 
quite obvious that their ,work isynot 
successful. Similarly, some mock blues 
and some mock ballads are not success- 
ful, however sincere the intention. I 
think self-consciousness may be the rea- 
son, but may be wrong. 

To conclude this letter, and (I trust) 
this correspondence, I should like to quote 
the most recent work of Hereford City 
Herbert (known also as Carnivorous 
Charlie in addition to his numerous other 
pseudonyms):— 


Borneman, Borneman, why do you take 
it so hard, 
Oh Mister Borneman, why do you take 
it so hard, 
Socialogical blues I turn out by the yard. 
(THINKS: “Professional jealousy, 
man.”) 


The forbidden garden is open to you 
and I, 

That forbidden garden is open to you 
and I, 

But when we walk in, all the goddam 
flowers die. 
(THINKS: “Excuse the grammar, we 

ain’t scholars in the Cider Belt.’’) 


St. John’s: Wood critic has stolen my 
blues away, 
That Big City critic has stolen my blues 
away, 
I’m a voor country cousin, must make 
my getaway. 
(THINKS “Back to the hills, boys, 
our boots ain’t laced.”’) 
GRAHAM BOATFIELD, 
Hereford. 


TELE-PHOTO LENS? 
Dear Sir, 

The article on Gennetts by George W. 
Kay is most interesting. This sort of 
thing makes the most thrilling reading 
I've met for years. It is full of incontro- 
vertible facts, not fantastic opinions and 
bombast. I don’t quite like the idea of 
Benny Goodman being present on a 
Bailey’s Lucky Seven date on February 
10, 1923. Mr. Goodman was then a boy 
of nearly fourteen, and I do not see any 
evidence in the photograph of one so 
young being there, apart from the fact 
that he was in Chicago when the picture 
was taken in New York. The possibility 
of Miff Mole being there is much more 
likely, as he was a Lanin cornerman for 
years, and I have often pondered on the 
possibility of his having participated in 
a Bailey date. (Incidentally, who, if any- 
one, was Bailey?) Some of the Lanin 
records are really very interesting, by 
the way; “ Swingin’ Down The Lane” 
on Winner 3873 really gets moving in the 
last chorus, due mainly to the efforts of 
a clarinetist—he of the picture?—but ot 
course, that is the full Lanin band. 


Regarding Mr. Ron Staley’s discovery, 
what he has found is a museum piece of 
the finest rarity; it is an original hand- 
driven Berliner Talking Machine of 
1889-1890. The records were some of the 
first experimental ones ever made, by 
Emile Berliner, probably in Washington, 
during the years 1890-1894. They were 
not issued as commercials, but were 
pressed as experimental discs for demon- 
strations by factors interested in handling 
the hand-driven machine. Few were; it 
was not until the introduction, in 1895, 
of the clockwork motor, that the Berliner 
Gramophone became a commercial pro- 
position. Some of these early discs con- 
tain unheard-of ragtime gems, which are 
valuable as they present ragtime contem- 
poraneously with its inception. I would 
give a good deal to possess these early 
relics in good condition. 

Reverting for a moment to the Gennett 
article:—the Gowans disc of “I'll Fly 
To Hawaii” is indeed a sorry affair. It 
does not measure up to “I’m Looking 
Over A Four-Leaf Clover.” I would like 
once more to reiterate that not ALL the 
Ladd’s Black Aces are Original Mem- 
phis Fives; those made before the 
summer of 1922—up to No. 4886—are 
by a genuine New Orleans group which 
included Tom Brown (tbn), Doc Beren- 
son (clt), and apparently Anton Lada 
(dms), with either Alfred Laine or Jules 
Levy, Jr. (cnt). 

B. RUST, 
Pinner, Middx. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


COLD CATHODE FROM KEW 
Dear Sir, 

I note with deep regret that Mr. 
Stanley “ Lightly ” (and does he include 
Mrs. Helen “Politely” in his Regal 
“we”?) “have had neither the time nor 
inclination to study their work,” (referring 
to the modernists he mentions in the July 
issue of “Jazz Journal”’), for if he had 
he may have weighed his words a little 
more carefully. 

I, for one, do not wish to hold the 
Mulligan Quartet L.P. up as a brilliant 
cold cathode, knowing as I do that this 
particular instrumentation is by no means 
new, for did not Dizzy Gillespie try the 
same thing a few years back? It does, 
however, represent a first class example 
of modern ability and thought, and as 
such deserves the praise and admiration 
that has been afforded it. 

Dragging in a classical composer is an- 
other thing that need not be sneered at, 
for most of us know that certain 
modernists have “ borrowed’ ideas from 
Hindermith and Schonberg and rephrased 
passages to great advantage. One asks is 
this any worse than adapting the Afro- 
Cuban rhythms to jazz, or perhaps our 
friend(s) do not appreciate Machito or 
Kenny Graham. 

I would suggest that the best thing 
for “ Lightly ” to do, is to jump on the 
general band waggon of converts to the 
“broad minded,” for the majority of 
sincere jazz fans appreciate that Jazz did 
not die with King Oliver, (or in 
“ Lightly’s” place should it be Jimmy 
Lunceford?) but will forever go forward. 
Admittedly at times in various directions, 
some of which come to no avail, but 
always will there be room for new ideas 
and improvements so long as the finaélied 
project has warmth and feeling. 

Please do not confuse my reference to 
“warmth” as being to the temperature 
of the fevered brow, as in the cas2 of 
most of our perspiring traditionalists, for 
warmth in modern jazz (incidentally I 
prefer the phrase “‘ modern music”) can 
best be heard when listening to such as 
Lester Young, Errol Garner, James 
Moody, Mary Lou Williams, etc., for 
their playing stems from the heart and 
has a true sense of jazz even when their 
style is modern to the extreme. 

Yours sincerely, 
JACK L. HIGGINS, 
Kew Gardens. 
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Before going to 
hear Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Mary 
drops in at the 
usual rendezvous, 
“The Blue Posts,” 
and challenges 
Sandy Brown, Al- 
bert McCarthy and 
Alan Fairweather 
to a game of pin- 
ball. 


club. 


Photographs by Ronald Waite. 


Mary Lou Williams and her 
party will be touring the clubs 
again in the near future, so 
don't be surprised if you have 
a visit from her, together with 
photographer Ron Waite and 
reporter Jack Higgins at your 


MARY LOU SAYS. 


“ Happy music in authen- 
tic New Orleans. style, 
plus a_ beat,” is Mary 
Lou's verdict on the Ken 
Colver boys. 


Mary Lou awards top 
marks to the Lyttelton 
band. Two brass, four 
reed set-up in the picture 
includes several “ guest” 
artistes, (Left to right) 
Laurie Gold, Humph., 
Mary Lou, Bruce Turner, 
Alan Fairweather, Sandy 
Brown, Wally Fawkes. 
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THE KEN COLYER SKIFFLE BAND 

This little group should go a long 
way. They play real happy music, in 
true authentic New Orleans style—AND 
it has a fine beat. 

The boys sing well together, but I 
earnestly suggest that something is done, 
but quickly, about the amplification which 
was awful! But the boys’ bad diction 
doesn’t help any. 


* 


KEN COLYER’S NEW ORLEANS 
BAND 

I just like this band, tho’ it isn’t my 
style of music. The trombone has a great 
drive, and the whole group, without a 
piano (I’m thinking of applying for the 
job), get a crazy beat. 

Ken Colyer plays nice cornet, but he 
needs to learn to blow. He lacks volume, 
and ought to take more solos. 


* 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
BAND 

This is my favourite two-beat band 
in the country for they seem to have 
been clever enough to have brought 
fresh ideas and new inventiveness to an 
old style of music. 

I love Humph’s solos—and the drums 
and bass play better together than most 
of the modern groups I have heard in 
this country. 

For his style I think the drummer is 
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MARY LOU WILLIAMS 
| 


Hill Club. 


“Authentic Calypso music 


and perfect dancing tem- 

pos,” comments Mary 

Lou on Errol Barrow’s 
group. 


sensational, he really drives the band. 
With a beat like that to dance to, I 
wonder why it is the dancers dance off- 
beat, and seem to be quite happy about 
it! 

This is really a fine band, they are all 
good, but I do feel a trombone should 
be added—especially the one I heard 
play with the band when I visited one 
of their concerts at the Conway Hall. 
(Keith Christie. Ed.) 

When I first heard Humph I thought 
he was as good, if not better, than any 
of the American dixieland bands. The 
first time I visited 100 Oxford-street, I 
was feeling sick, but it’s saying some- 
thing when I say the music made me 
feel a lot better. 


* 


ERROL BARROW AND HIS 
BARROW BOYS 


Here is a little band who have won- 
derful tasteful arrangements. The instru- 
mentation is limited but they have the 
true feeling for calypso (music, which 
they play in the real authentic West 
Indian manner. 

Their tempos are perfect for dancing. 

Errol Barrow plays nice piano and he 
has with him, Rupert Nurse on bass, 
Curly Clayton on guitar and Gerry Wil- 
mot on conga. 


Mary Lou joins Alex 
Graham and his staff be- 
hind the bar at the Sugar 


your host 


ALEX GRAHAM 


meals 


dancing 
cabaret 


weekday 3-11 p.m. 
sunday 7-10 p.m. 
13 Mason’s Yard, St. James's, W1 
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KAY 
STARR 


on 


CAPITOL 


records 


Tell me how long; 
What can I say after | say I’m sorry 
CL 13969 


Half a photograph; 
Noah 
CL 13949 


Waiting at the end of the road; 
The breeze 
CL 13900 


Side by side; 
Too busy 
CL 13871 


Tonight you belong to me; 
Kay’s lament 
CL 13886 


Three letters; 
Comes along a-love 
CL 13808 


Wheel of fortune; 
Wabash cannon bail 
CL 13717 


Capitol presents Kay Starr 
Mama goes where Papa goes; 
Stormy weather; 
Nobody’s sweetheart; 
Please love me; 
Snuggled on your shoulder; 
Was that the human thing to do; 
Then you’ve never been blue; 
Ya gotta buy, buy, buy for baby 


Capitol L.P. LC 6574 


78 r.p.m. and L.P. (33) r.p.m.) records 


Capitol, division of 
The Decca Record Company Ltd., London, S.W.9 
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SOUND BY THE SPOOL 


A REVIEW OF 


LEADING 


TAPE RECORDING MACHINES 


As it is increasingly apparent from our 
correspondence that there is an ever- 
growing interest amongst our readers 
in magnetic tape recorders, we are listing 
for your guidance a few of the better 
known makes, complete with specifica- 
tion. 


The tape system of recording (a Ger- 
man invention from the war years) 1s 
extremely simple to use and provides 
the best method of catching those elu- 
sive musical gems so often played over 
foreign radio stations, and which we 
always wished to have on permanent 
record. Most tape recorders record 
direct from radio and gramophone and 
providing there is no interference the 
quality of any recorded programme re- 
ceived is all that can be desired. 


It has been said that materia] recor- 
ded on tape is not fixed, but will fade 
with time. This is not correct. Elec- 
trically, unless of course the tape comes 
into contact with a magnet, a tape 
recorded performance is permanent. 
Mechanically however this is not so. 
Each time the tape spools are stopped 
stretch is imposed on the tape, the 
result being that in time the material 
kinks in the middle and so does not lie 
perfectly flat on the spool which will 
eventually result in slight loss of 
quality. 

Tape therefore will electrically last 
for ever, but the material from which 
the tape is made will not. 


If you have any questions you would 
like answered on magnetic tape recor- 
ders, we shall be pleased to give you 
all the help we can upon receipt of a 
letter addressed to this office and mar- 
ked “ Tape Recorders ”. 


THE ACE TAPE RECORDER, pro- 
duced by Associated Cine Equipments 
Ltd. Models 10 and 12 are fitted into 
cases covered in brown crocodile skin 
type leathercloth and Model “12” has 
protective corner fittings. A flat spring- 
back handle and neat lid-clasps provide 
easy handling. The tape mechanism 
frame is finished in brown wrinkle hard 
enamel and the various fittings are 
plated. The insides of the lids are finished 


in cream. This style of finish is practical, 
durable, will not mark easily and is 
pleasing to the eye. 

The Tape Mechanism is produced from 
alloy castings machined to fine limits. 
Fittings are soundly constructed trom 
turned and machined stock. Ground 


ACE TAPE RECORDER 


spindles run in self-oiling bearings re- 
quiring very little attention. Electronic 
circuit is built into a chassis removable 
for servicing. Electrical components— 
valves, etc.—are standard international 
types. The entire unit is fitted into a 
case constructed from }in. and }in. ply. 
The mechanism is designed for easy re- 
placement of expendable components 
(drive wheel and belt) and the sound 


E.M.I. TAPE RECORDER 
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head assembly is made as an interchange- 
able unit. The one motor moves on its 
sub-assembly to each of the three posi- 
tions and is designed for long and hard 
use. Current consumption, approximately 
90 watts. Signal imputs: Crystal mic. 1 
megohm impedance. Ribbon or M/C mic. 
20 ohms impedance. Gram. 2,000 ohms 
impedance. 


E.M1I. PORTABLE MAGNETIC RE- 
CORDER TYPE TR. 50 


This model is available in two versions, 
each having two alternative operating 
speeds. The TR.S5OA operates at tape 
speeds of 15in./sec. and 7+in./sec., the 
TR.SOB at 74in./sec. and 33in./sec. 


In each case the desired speed is 
selected by means of a single switch 
which also brings into circuit the appro- 
priate equaliser controls when changing 
speed. 


switched-pole, two-speed motor, 
running synchronously at both speeds, is 
used to ensure interchange of recordings. 
This motor has been specially designed 
with porous brenze bearings, adequately 
lubricated to 14in exceptionally silently, 
enabling the recorder to be used in 
close proximity to a microphone where 
desirable. 


Standard 7in. diameter spools are used, 
giving playing times of 15 minutes, 30 
minutes and 60 minutes at the three 
operating speeds of 15in., 7+in. and 33in. 
per second respectively. 

A simple indicator showing the quan- 
tity of tape recorded is provided on the 
machine, and an accurate timing clock 
for editing purposes is available as an 
optional extra. 

A small monitor loudspeaker is in- 
cluded in the cabinet and this can be 
muted by means of a switch when the 
microphone in use is near the equipment; 
it is also muted when the external jack 
is inserted. 


FERROGRAPH, produced by the British 
Ferrograph Recorder Co. Ltd. The 
Series 2 Ferrograph is a re-styled version 
of the original Ferrograph. In its new 
form every attempt has been made to 
match its appearance to its technical ex- 
cellence, and the result of four years 
continuous research, manufacturing ex- 
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THE FERROGRAPH 


perience and user comments are embodied 
in it. The main object of the Ferrograph 
is still to provide at a reasonable cost 
an instrument approaching professional 
standards and the Series 2 goes even 
farther towards this target. Although 
not intended primarily for use in the 
home, its reasonable price and pleasing 
appearance in no way preclude it from 
such usage. 

The care given to the newly designed 
case and carrying arrangements, to- 
gether with the four pounds of weight 
that have been saved, have produced a 
machine infinitely more easily carried. A 
Synchronous Capstan Motor is fitted pro- 
viding a high degree of long term speed 
stability, thereby avoiding pitch errors 
on replay. Provision has been made to 
accept large reels giving 45 minutes un- 
interrupted playing time per track at 
74in. per second. This will commend it- 
self where major musical works are to 
be recorded. A fading facility is added. 
This useful feature enabling:— (a) Super- 
imposition of commentaries on previously 
recorded material, (b) The erasing of 
unwanted passages unobtrusively without 
clicks or other discontinuity phenomena, 
and (c) the safeguarding of valuable re- 
cordings against accidental erasure. A 
re-designed monitor meter on a sustained 
peak reading basis allows accurate pro- 
fessional control of recording level as 
opposed to the indefinite magic eye 
device more often employed. This en- 
sures maximum signal-to-noise ratios 
with a minimum of distortion and is re- 
markably easy to use. All Ferrograph 
reels embody the exclusive “ Hublok ” 


THE MAGNEGRAPH 


features. These are:—{a) a spring loaded 
device to retain the reel on the spindle 
while in transit and to prevent rattle 
while in operation. (b) A spring-loaded 
securing device for quick attachment of 
tape. All models have two speeds, twe 
tracks, single knob selector control, auto 
stop switch, tone controls, very fast for- 
ward and rewind, cueing scale, and 15 
ohm extension speaker socket. 


THE MAGNEGRAPH, produced by 
Boosey and Hawkes Ltd. 

The Magnegraph magnetic tape re- 
corder is a high class instrument for the 
business man, author and the musician. 
It provides fautless recordings and play- 
backs of music, and will record direct 
from microphone or radio receiver. It 
has a recording time of 70 minutes at 
each loading, made possible by the in- 
genious employment of twin sound tracks. 
The first track is recorded with the tape 
running “ forward”: the second track is 
recorded in the reverse direction. Thus 
a full replay is available without rewind- 
ing. A direct-reading calibrated scale 
shows the exact amount of tape that has 
been used up. A fast rewind speed en- 
ables the user to run back to any portion 
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M.S.S. TAPE RECORDER 


of the tape in a matter of seconds. Micro- 
phone and mains leads are the only 
necessary connections and both these 
leads, together with several spare spools 
of tape fit neatly into a compartment in 
the strong. attractive case. The Magne- 
graph weighs only 31lbs. and measures 
I7in. X 12in. x 7in. Spools of tape can be 
loaded and removed without any com- 
plicated threading, and the drive mecha- 
nism is simple and trouble free. 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER pro- 
duced by M.S.S. Recording Co. Ltd. 
Tape speeds 7+in. and 3jin. per 
second. Tracks lin. wide. Number of 
tracks 2. Playing time per track is 30 
minutes at 7+ins. per second, 60 minutes 
at 3}ins. per second. Spools: standard 7in. 
and Sin. plastic or metal. Rewinding time 
one minute for 1,200ft. of tape (approx.). 
Tape operation: single control provides: 
Record, Playback, Fast Forward, Cueing, 
Rewind. To ensure additional safety 
against accidental erase, an additional 
record/playback switch is provided on 
the amplifier assembly. Power and brake 
operation is by means of a relay which 
will enable remote operation to be pro- 
vided in special applications. Total wow 
and flutter content less than 2 per cent. 
Mains supply 200/250 v. 50 cycles 230 
V.A. Other voltages and frequencies 
supplied to special order. Dimensions: 
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THE MUSIC MASTER 


16in. wide X llin. high X 18in deep 
approx. Weight 45lb. 


THE MUSICMASTER RE- 
CORDER produced by Trusound Ltd. 
The recorder is contained in a leather- 
ette covered portable cabinet, of reason- 
able dimensions and weight, and it is 
instantly ready for use wherever there 
is an AC mains supply of 200-250 volts 
at 50-60 c.p.s. One of the features of the 
recorder is the extremely high  sensi- 
tivity when recording from the micro- 
phone. The machine is simple to operate 
and once the reels of tape are placed 
on the machine, the tape does not have 
to be touched by hand except when 
changing reels. The tape may be rapidly 
run forward in order to quickly locate 
any particular part of the tape, and the 
rewind time for a full 1,200 foot reel is 
less than 50 seconds. Positive braking 
ensures complete freedom from tape 
spilling, even when the tape is traversing 
the mechanism in the fast forward or 
rewind positions of the main selector. 
As normal, recordings may be made from 
the microphone, radio, or gramophone. 
The recorder has provision for monitoring 
the material being recorded, thus giving 
the recordist intimate contact with the 
recording being made, and allowing a 
picture to be formed of the quality of 
the recording before it is played back. 
Indication of the actual recording level 
is given by a “ magic-eye” indicator. 
The recorder has provision for playback 
via headphones or an external loud- 


GRUNDIG “REPORTER” 
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speaker. Use of headphones, or an ex- 
ternal joudspeaker automatically cuts 
out the internal loudspeaker. The ability 
to use an external loudspeaker means 
that the recorder can be used in con- 
junction with home cine projectors, the 
loudspeaker being placed under the 
screen, and the recorder beside the pro- 


jector. 


PHILIPS MAGNETIC TAPE RE- 
CORDER. Simplicity of design, great ease 
in operation and quality of reproduction 
are three of this new recorder’s most i1m- 
portant features. The twin-track record- 
ing of this new model is for a tape velocity 
of 33ins. per second, giving it a tape con- 
sumption which is one fourth of that 
of single-track recorders with a tape 
velocity of 74ins. per second. Music and 
speech reproduction are of the highest 
quality. The tape length of 600ft. on a 
Sin. diameter reel affords a recording or 
playback time of one hour. The same tape 
can be used thousands of times without 
any perceptible wear of the tape, or deter- 
ioration in the sound quality. The equip- 
ment has three heads, the erasing and 
the combined recording/play-back head. 
Because of the high-frequency A.C. used 
for erasing and pre-magnetizing the 
tape, sound reproduction is rendered 
more completely noise-free. A special 
advantage of this recorder is that the 
fecording/play-back head is de-magne- 
tized when changing over from record- 
ing to play-back and vice-versa. A 
“ magic-eye.” operative only during re- 
cording. indicates the recording level by 
lighting-up immediately the appropriate 
knob is put in the recording position. 
The “ magic-eye * serves also as a warn- 
ing that the erasing head is switched on. 
The recorder is supplied with a crystal 
microphone equipped with a table stand 
and 14 yards of cable. Other technical 
details are frequency range 30-700 c’s. 
Fast winding (from left to right) 13 x 
normal speed. 


The “ REPORTER ” 700 L Tape Re- 
corder by Grundig (Great Britain) 
Limited. A two speed fully portable tape 
recorder giving, on a standard 1.200ft. 
tape spool, one hour's full recording of 
song and music (at 7}ins. per second) 
and two hour's full recording of speech 
(at 33ins. per second). 

Simple push button control; self con- 
tained high flux permanent magnet 
speaker. 44ins. x 6}ins.; output 2.5 watts 
approx. undistorted; consumption approx. 
60 watts: suitable for A.C. Mains only. 
105-130 and 210-250 volts; twin-track 
recording; fast forward and rewind time 
approx. 2 minutes; recording time with 
1,200ft. recording tape at T+ins. per 
second approx. 2X30 minutes with fre- 
quency range 50-10,000 cycles plus or 
minus 3 db., and at 34ins. per second, 
approx. 2X60 minutes with frequency 
range of 50-6,000 cycles plus or minus 
3 db.; tone contro] for treble and bass em- 
phasis; Magic Eye Recording level indi- 
cator: connections provided for: record- 
ing from radio or telephone adaptor, 


Grundig condenser microphone or any 
other suitable type. gramophone record 
player, remote control, connection to 
additional amplifiers, earphones and ex- 
tension speaker; valve line-up; Mullard 
EF40 — ECC81 — EL42(2) — EM34 -— 
Metal Rectifier; mains fuse: Glass cart- 
ridge 205 mm. 120 m/a surge resisting. 


THE SOUNDMIRROR produced by 
Thermionic Products Ltd. 

The Soundmirror magnetic tape 
recorder reproducer is a_ self-contained 
high fidelity unit. Perfect reproduction 
of speech and music from a_ single 
instrument to a full orchestra without 
scratch or extraneous noise, perfect tonal 
quality comparable with the finest radio 


THE SOUNDMIRROR 


receiver is obtained. No technical skill 
or knowledge is required to operate the 
Soundmirror—it is purely matter 
of “finger tip” recording, quick, simple 
and highly accurate. One control provides 
for “Record.” “Play.” “Rewind” or 
“ Fast Forward” requirements. The tape 
can be used an indefinite number of 
times, automatic erasure being effected 
whenever a new recording is made. The 
controls are so arranged to prevent 
double recording and accidental erasure. 
A high fidelity omni-directional crystal 
microphone is used with the Sound- 
mirror, though provision is made to 
enable direct recording from a _ radio 
receiver. Dimensions of the cabinet 
model: width 17} ins., depth 124 ins.. 
length 114 ins., weight 36 Ibs. approx. 


The VORTEXION Tape Recorder is 
used in many professional recording 
studios. For this reason they have been 
developed with an exceedingly low back- 
ground noise and distortion with frequ- 
ency response within 1.5 db., 50 to 10,000 
cps. at 7} ins. per second. The normal 
playing time is 30 minutes on each half 
width of tape at 74ins. and 1 hour at 
34 ins. per second for the normal 1,200 
Teels. 

The latest Wearite 2A deck jis fitted 
with a synchronous capstan motor which 
has provision for 1,750ft. reels of tape. 
The improved heads give a response to 
over 7,000 cps. at 33ins. per second (in 
some cases 50 to 10,000 cps. within 3 db.) 
with the result that a three hour record- 
ing may be made on one reel of tape. 

On the amplifier a meter is used for the 
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dual purpose of setting bias and monitor- 
ing the recording level. Different makes 
of tape sometimes require different bias 
levels. Every complete tape unit carries 
an engraved tablet on which is inserted 
the settings of bias and signal which 
gives the highest quality. 

The mains transformer in the amplifier 
is of exceedingly low field to prevent 
hum pick-up on the heads. The voltage 
change selector is mounted accessibly and 
this auto’s the supply to the motors to 
give them the correct operating condi- 
tions. A socket is provided at the side to 
give 20 aM H.T., and 6.3 V., 1.5 amps 
L.T., for radio feeder units, etc. 

The normal model is supplied for rib- 
bon microphone at 15 to 30 ohms input 
and fully loading on 20 microvolts. This 
input is balanced and screened, thus en- 
abling lines of 100ft., or more, to be 
used on twin unscreened cable without 
spurious pick-up. 

Input | is fully loaded by 35 millivolts 
on 5 megohm and is controlled direct 
to prevent overload of first stage. This 
can be fed from a radio feeder unit, or 
gramophone pick-up or even from the 
output of a crystal set. 

The amplifier can be used as a high 
gain straight amplifier with or without 
a recording being made. In this way 
speeches, etc., may be recorded at the 
same time as they are amplified over a 
public address system. 

On play-back the full power of 34 
watts is available either on the internal 
speaker or by a large external speaker. 
The quality is worthy of the highest 
quality speakers obtainable. The internal 
speaker because of its necessary portable 
nature cannot reproduce the full low 
frequency response that is obtainable. Re- 
corded frequency loss is fully compen- 
sated on play-back and separate bass and 
treble controls are provided, the optimum 
frequency response is recorded on the 
tape irrespective of the settings of these 
controls. 

All the controls are located on the same 
plane as the tape unit, thus enabling all 
to be seen at once without moving posi- 
tion. This has the advantage of allow- 
ing a flat, easily-carried case, with de- 
tachable lid, to be provided. 

Ventilation has received special care 
and the unit may be operated continu- 
ously and still maintain a low internal 
temperature. 


RECORD CABINETS 
all woods — £6 18s 6d 
Write for catalogue 


STAMFORD, 20 College Parade 
Salisbury Road, London, N.W.6 
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For finest reproduction 


Insist on the Truvox Tape Deck 
MK.III for your recordings. 


These 10 main features show you why :- 


1. Powered by 3 shaded-pole A.C. motors. 


2. * Drop-in” Tape loading. 


3. Push-button control, electrically 
and mechanically interlocked. 


4. Separate push-button brake. 
Patented electric type. 


5. *Fast-forward” and ‘fast-rewind”’ without 
tape wear, one minute for a full reel. 


6. Silent drive eliminating ““wow” and “flutter”. 


Half-track working, and two Tape speeds giving 
60 minutes each track at 33” per second or 
30 minutes each track at 7}” per second. 


8. Visual playing-time indicator. 


9. With a suitable amplifier, the equipment 
covers a frequency range from 


50-10,000 c.p.s. at 74 inches per second. 


10. The deck will take all standard reels, plastic or 
paper-based tapes, up to 1,200 ft. capacity. 


And the price too : y 2 GUINEAS 


Your radio dealer will build it into a 


CONSOLE RECORDER 
TABLE MODEL RECORDER 
TRANSPORTABLE RECORDER 


COUPON Please send me full details of the Truvox Tape Deck Mk. III 


Name. 
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pRroouct 
TRUVOX LIMITED, EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. Sales Office Telephone: HARROW 9282 . 


VORTEXION tape 


FEATURES WORTH NOTING ... . 


The amplifier, speaker and case, with detachable lid, 
measures 8iin. x 224in. x 15}in. and weighs 30 Ib. 
PRICE, complete with WEARITE TAPE 


RECORDER 


@ = The noise level is extremely low and audibly, 
the hum level and Johnson noise of the amplifier and 
deck are approximately equal. Only 25% of. this 
small amount of hum is given by the amplifier alone. 
@ Extremely lov distortion and background noise, 
with a frequency response of 50 c/s.—10 Ke/s., plus 
or minus 1.5 db. A meter is fitted for the measure- 
ment of signal level and bias level. 

@ Sufficient power is available for recording on 
disc, either direct or from the tape, without additional 
amplifiers. 

@ A heavy mu-metal shielded microphone trans- 
former is built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and 
screened line. and requires only micro-volts 
approximately to fully load. 

The .5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 milli- 
volts and is suitable tor crystal P.U.’s, microphone 
or radio inputs. 

@ A power plug is provided for a radio feeder 
unit, etc. Variable bass and treble controls are fitted 
for control of the play back signal. 

@ = The power outpui is 3.5 watts heavily damped 
by negative feedback and an oval internal speaker is 
built in for monitoring purposes. 

@ Facilities are provided for using the amplifier 
alone and using power output or headphones while 
recording or to drive additional amplifiers. 

@ =the unit may be left running on record or play 
back even with 1.750 ft. reels with the lid closed. 


POWER SUPPLY UNIT ‘0 work from 12 volt Battery with an output of 230v., 120 Watts. 


50 cycles within 1°%,. Suppressed for use with Tape Recorder. PRICE £18 0 0 


THE FOUR CHANNEL ELECTRONIC MIXER 


is almost essential for the professional or semi-professional where a 
number of different items have to be mixed on one tape recording. 


It is recommended by a number of tape recorder manufacturers for 
this purpose. 

Any normal input impedance can be supplied to order balanced or 
unbalanced, the standard being 15-30 ohms balanced. The normal output is 
5 volt on 20.000 ohms or less. but 600 ohms is available as an alternative. 


The steel stove enamelled case is polished and fitted with an engraved 
white panel suitable for making temporary pencil notes. 


An internal screened power pack and selenium rectifier feed the 
five low noise non-microphonic valves. 


_ Used in many hundreds of large public address installations and 
recording studios throughout the world. 


Manufactured by 


VORTEXION LIMITED 
257-263. The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LIBerty 2814 and 6242-3 Telegrams: ‘“‘Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 
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Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


British and A 


No. 21 now read 
listed at 


THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 


merican Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 
“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 
stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 


y—hundreds of records 
bargain prices. 


* 


(Visit the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St., W.1. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 


GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 


Concert, St. Andrew’s Hall, 7.30-10.30 p.m. Tuesday, Sept. 15th 


MICK MULLIGAN’S JAZZ BAND 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS’ STOMPERS 

“Spotlight the Amateurs”—Crescent City Stompers 

Compere—PRESIDENT, GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
Tickets: 3/-, 4/-, 5/-, 6/- & 7/6d. From: 


Jazz Record Shop, 195 Tollcross Road 


CUTHBERTSON’S, SAUCHIEHALL STREET 


and on sale at the door 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS’ STOMPERS 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE of ESQUIRE RECORDS in alphabetical order of Artists and Titles to June 1953 
Price: 1s. 3d. post free 


PIANO JAZZ 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS QUARTET 
Melody Maker / Musical Exoress ... 


CHARLES NORMAN TRIO 
Slumming on Park Avenue / Keyboard Boogie ... 


TEDDY WILSON TRIO 
I got rhythm /I can’¢ get started ... 
Indiana / You’re mine, you 
ALAN CLARE—Piano solos 
Folks who live on the hill / Tabu ... 
Lover / There’s a small hotel 
Poinciana / You go to my head 
Caprice Viennois /The Swan 
Blue serge / If I had a talking picture of you... 
I’m putting all my eggs in one basket / On the 
I’ve got the world on a string / Nice work if you 


10-312 
10-306 


10-272 
10-292 


5-033 
5-042 
5-054 
5-057 
10-214 


10-257 
10-262 


10-282 


Piano Duets 


EARL HINES QUARTET, QUINTET 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1 
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REINHOLD SVENSSON and CHARLES NORMAN— 


Muskrat Boogie / South Bank Boogie _... ... 10-146 
Donkey Boogie / Tiger Boogie ... 10-186 
REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 
Dinah / Once in 2 while _... 10-114 
That old feeling /9.20 snecial ... 10-184 
Beat the clock / Undecided ... sia ee ... 10-258 
Tasty pastry / Because of George (sextet) ... ... 10-276 
REINHOLD SVENSSON TRIO 
How deep is the ocean / I’ve got my love to keep 
me warm ... 10-120 
EARL HINES—Piano 
Singing for my French brothers / Snappy Rhythm 
Sugar / Honeysuckle rose (Trio) 10-106 


TRIO 


Boogie on the St. Louis Blues/ Fine and dandy 10-072 


Air France Stomp / Night life in Pompeii ... 10-090 

Japanese sandman/ Rhythm business... ... 10-196 
BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 

Ceol Kid / These foolish things 10-268 

Lover man/ Indiana ... ... 10-302 
Selection of 8 titles TEDDY WILSON ... Ere L.P. 20-009 


Selection of 8 titles REINHOLD SVENSSON . L.P. 20-004 


Tel. MUSeum 1810 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz 


he knows what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. 


of course. 
LONDON London 3azz Club Record Shop, GLASGOW 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. The Record Shop, 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 
Doug. Dobell, BIRMINGHAM 


77, Charing Cross Road, ———— 


185, Tolleross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


| London, W.C.2. BOURNEMOUTH ee 
| 6/7, Moor Street 
Eric Heath, Birmingham, 5. 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
International Bookshop, Bournemouth. 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. CROYDON 
LEEDS 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Paynes Music Shop, Hartley’s Record Service, Croydon, Surre 

22, King Edward Street, y 
Catford, S.E.6. Leeds. 

NOTTINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL 
Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, Hessy’s Ltd., Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 

4, Soho Street, 18/20, Manchester Street, 172/4, Arkwright Street, 

Oxford Street, W.1. Liverpool 1. Nottingham. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH. S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y’S 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, | 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


MUSICIAN 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


London’s Great Record Store 


* FOR BOOKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London. W.C.2= 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


2 


lie 


WE HAVE THEM ALL! 


* Jazz LP’s 
* Overseas Issues 


* Independent Labels 
* His Master’s Voice 
* Second-hand and Deletions 
* Foreign Records 


* Jazz Books 


YOUR LEADING SPECIALISTS FOR BOTH PURIST AND MODERNIST 


JAZZ LOVERS 
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CALL IN AND SEE JIMMY ASMAN 


at 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(Jazz Record Dept.) 


52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
The Jazz Shop in the Heart of London—Heart of the World 
(TEMple Bar 2315) 
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General 


Rate; 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4. Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


GUITAR TUITION. Be- 
ginners Correspondence 
course. Kirkwood 103 Lamp- 


ton Rd., Hounslow, Middx. 


Repnnts of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT.. The Century Press 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 
each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March, 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1014. Jazz 
Journal, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


RECORD STORAGE CABI- 
NETS. Amplitier and Radio- 
gram cab nets Photographs 
and details from H. C. Har- 
ridge. 8 Moor Street, Cam- 
bridge Circus, London, W.1. 


JIMMIE RODGERS records 
wanted Advertiser also 
wishes to contact other people 
interested in this artist. Music 
Shop, West Worthing, Sussex. 


Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition. 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb., April, May, 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


300 BRAND NEW DELF- 
MANS at normal retail prices. 
List 6d Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
MANUFACTURERS RE- 
QUIRE YOUNG MAN WHO 


CAN WRITE AUTHORI.- 
TITATIVE DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES ON POPULAR 
on SIC APPLY BOX No 
1019 


All classified advertisements must be 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


S/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


DISPOSING really great Jazz and Blues 
collection. S.A.E. Hector Stewart, 6, Gt 
Cumberland Mews, W.1. 


JAZZ RECORDS. Lists issued monthly 
Payne’s Music Shop, 213 Bromtey Road. 
London, S.E.6 Hither Green 3134 
Member JRRA. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ** Records by Post *’ C.O.D. 


WANTED—ANY V-DISCS, any Vocal- 
ion (English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue, 
Exmouth. 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS FOR 
SALE—ALL NEW. Turk Murphy—Vogue: 
12 6d. Tennessee Ernie—Capitol: 10 6d. 
Crosby and Dixieland Bands-—Brunswick: 
12/-. Dorsey Bros, Orch.—Brunswick: 
10/-. Eddie Heywood—London:  12/- 
Woody Herman—London APBI4: 12 6d. 
Bobby Hackett—Brunswick 8587: 12> -. 
Bobby Hackett—Capitol 6588: 12/-. Ralph 
Sharon—Decca: 10 6d. Pete Daily—Capi- 
tol: 10/6d. Art Tatum—Folkways: 40/-. 
Crosby Bobcats—Capitol: 12 6d. Piano 
Stylists—Capitol: 12 -. Burl Ives—Bruns- 
wick: 12/6d. Condon—Brunswick 8542: 
12 -. Condon—Brunswick 8518: 12,/-. Stan 
Kenton—Capitol 6585: 12 6d. Box 1025, 
Jazz Journal. 


HILLBILLY vecords wanted on deleted 
issues Particularly PANACHORD 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne. N.S.W 
Australia, 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Litt!e Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester. 

WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 

Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,”’ Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED—Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey’’ (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, 

WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Gins., Glasgow, W.2 


WANTED—KING OLIVER’S CREOLE 
JAZZ BAND. Any unissued in this 
country, on any label. State price and 
condition. Tilley, 32, South Road, 
Scarthoe, Grimsby 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposal 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed, Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal ; 


I require 


Name: 


Address : 


If preferred through a 


address 


copy/ies each month. 


newsagent 


please state name and 


Prepaid and should arrive not later than th 


Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate; 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
— ‘White Hart,’’ Southalli— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


SOUTH LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB, Fellowship Inn, Cat- 
tord, S.E.6, Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
his Band. 


LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.30—10 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7. 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 
mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 


COMMODORE CLUB—1l1, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
trom the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays 5 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place. 
mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Underground) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings, Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars $.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
>.W.1/, 


STUDIO 53 — STUDIO 53. 
“Wh.te Lion’’ Hotel, Edgware. 
Sunday 7-10. Annual member- 
ship 1/-, MEMBERS OF ALI. 


OTHER CLUBS PRE 
VIOUSLY RUN AT THE 
“WHITE LION’ AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 


MEMBERS OF STUDIO 53. 
“Jazz Inc.” CHUCK SMITH 
QUINTET with LENNIE 
METCALFE, JOHNNY 
RUGERS, etc., GUESTS, 
Your host BIX CURTIS. 


Aauaaaah! Yes, it's 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39, Coventry St., Piccadil'y.) 
Britain's finest modern Jazz 
Club, open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in  Luxury’’ visit the 
Flamingo.”’ 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings  Saturdays-Sundays. 

The Wilcox Studios, Bryan- 
stone St., Marble Arch, 
London, W.1. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640. High Road. Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive. Ilford 
Esse 


woond GREEN JAZZ 
CILUB—Meetings Sundays & 


Tuesdays. Bourne Hall, 28?. 
High Road. Wood Green. 


e 10th of the month prior to publication. 
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AND HIS BAND 


84, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton LAN 586! 


IKE COLLIER 
AND HIS BAND 


MERSEYSIPPITA77 Bay 


TH’S LEAD, 


ING JAZZ GRoup 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY 
42 TOTTENHAM ST., MUS 5260 BRIDLE yg 
LLASey 5489 ASEy 2 
HESHine 


Freddy Randall 
BAND his 


, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


cr 
te Gallery LONDon, 


EDMUN 0 ROS ¢ uis 


LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove } 


177 REGENT STREET 


of Eight 
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AND HIS RHYTHM 


‘FATS’ WALLER FAVOURITES 


Honeysuckle Rose (piano solo); Ain’t misbehavin’ (piano 
solo); I can’t give you anything but love, baby (with Una 
Mae Carlisle); Two sleepy people; The minor drag; The 
joint is jumpin’; Hold tight (Want some sea food mama); 
Your feet’s too big. DLP 1008 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S GREATEST 


It don’t mean a thing (If it ain’t got that swing)*; 
Caravan; I let a song go out of my heart*; 

Black and tan fantasy; In a sentimental mood; 
Sophisticated lady; Solitude*; Prelude to a kiss. 

*with vocal refrain DLP 1007 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO.. LTD., 3-5 Barrett Stgget, 
London. W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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